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| tie the evening of the day on which Mrs. Halliday and the den- 
tist had discussed the propriety of calling in a strange doctor, 
George Sheldon came again to see his sick friend. He was quicker to 
perceive the changes in the invalid than the members of the household, 
who saw him daily and hourly, and he perceived a striking change for 
the worse to-night. 

He took care, however, to suffer no evidence of alarm or surprise to 
appear in the sick chamber. He talked to his friend in the usual 
cheery way; sat by the bed-side for half-an-hour; did his best to 
arouse Tom from a kind of stupid lethargy, and to encourage Mrs. 
Halliday, who shared the task of nursing her husband with brisk 
Nancy Woolper—an invaluable creature in a sick-room. But he failed 
in both attempts; the dull apathy of the invalid was not to be dis- 
pelled by the most genial companionship, and Georgy’s spirits had been 
sinking lower and lower all day as her fears increased. 

She would fain have called in a strange doctor; she would fain 
have sought for comfort and consolation from some new quarter. But 
she was afraid of offending Philip Sheldon; and she was afraid of 
alarming her husband. So she waited, and watched, and struggled 
against that ever-increasing anxiety. Had not Mr. Sheldon made light 
of his friend’s malady, and what motive could he have for deceiving 
her ? 

A breakfast-cup full of beef-tea stood on the little table by the 
bed-side, and had been standing there for hours untouched. 

“T did take such pains to make it strong and clear,” said Mrs. 
Woolper, regretfully, as she came to the little table during a tidying 
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process, “and poor dear Mr. Halliday hasn’t taken so much as a spoon- 
ful. It won’t be fit for him to-morrow, so as I haven’t eaten a 
morsel of dinner, what with the hurry and anxiety and one thing and 
another, I’ll warm up the beef-tea for my supper. There’s not a 
blessed thing in the house; for you don’t eat nothing, Mrs. Halliday ; 
and as to cooking a dinner for Mr. Sheldon, you’d a deal better go 
and throw your victuals out into the gutter, for then there’d be a 
chance of stray dogs profiting by ’em, at any rate.” 

“ Phil is off his feed, then; eh, Nancy ?” said George. 

“T should rather think he is, Mr. George. I roasted a chicken 
yesterday for him and Mrs. Halliday, and I don’t think they eat an 
ounce between them; and such a lovely tender young thing as it was 
too—done to a turn—with bread-sauce and a little bit of sea-kale. 
One invalid makes another, that’s certain. I never saw your brother 
so upset as he is now, Mr. George, in all his life.” 

“No?” answered George Sheldon thoughtfully ; “Phil isn’t gene- 
rally one of your sensitive sort.” 

The invalid was sleeping heavily during this conversation. George 
stood by the bed for some minutes looking down at the altered face, 
and then turned to leave the room. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Halliday,” he said; “I hope I shall find poor 
old Tom a shade better when I look round to-morrow.” 

“T am sure I hope so,” Georgy answered mournfully. 

She was sitting by the window looking out at the darkening 
western sky, in which the last lurid glimmer of a stormy sunset was 
fading against a background of iron gray. 

This quiet figure by the window, the stormy sky, and ragged hurry- 
ing clouds without, the dusky chamber with all its dismally significant 
litter of medicine-bottles, made a gloomy picture; a picture which the 
man who looked upon it carried in his mind for many years after that 
night. 

George Sheldon and Nancy Woolper left the room together, the 
Yorkshirewoman carrying a tray of empty phials and glasses, and 
amongst them the cup of beef-tea. 

“He seems in a bad way to-night, Nancy,” said George, with a 
backward jerk of his head towards the sick chamber. 

“He is in a bad way, Mr. George,” answered the woman gravely, 
“Jet Mr. Philip think what he will. I don’t want to say a word 
against your brother’s knowledge, for such a steady studious gentle- 
‘man as he is had need be clever; and if I was ill myself, I’d trust my 
life to him freely; for I’ve heard Barlingford folks say that my 
master’s advice is as good as any regular doctor’s, and that there’s 
very little your regular doctors know that he doesn’t know as well or 
better. But for all that, Mr. George, I don’t think he understands 
Mr. Halliday’s case quite as clear as he might.” 

“Do you think Tom’s in any danger ?” 
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“T won’t say that, Mr. George; but I think he gets worse instead 
of getting better.” 

“Humph!” muttered George, “if Halliday were to go off the hooks, 
Phil would have a good chance of getting a rich wife.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. George,” exclaimed the Yorkshirewoman re- 
proachfully ; “don’t even think of such a thing while that poor man 
lies at death’s door. I’m sure Mr. Sheldon hasn’t any thoughts of that 
kind. He told me before Mr. and Mrs. Halliday came to town, that 
he and Miss Georgy had forgotten all about past times.” 

“QO, if Phil said so, that alters the case. Phil is one of your blunt 
outspoken fellows; and always says what he means,” said George 
Sheldon. And then he went downstairs, leaving Nancy to follow him 
at her leisure with the tray of jingling cups and glasses. He went down 
through the dusk, smiling to himself, as if he had just given utterance 
to some piece of intense humour. He went to look for his brother, 
whom he found in the torture-chamber, busied with some mysterious 
process in connection with a lump of plaster-of-paris, which seemed to 
be the model of ruined battlements in the Gothic style. The dentist 
looked up as George entered the room, and did not appear particularly 
delighted by the appearance of that gentleman. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sheldon the younger, “busy as usual? Patients 
seem to be looking up.” 

“Patients be toothless to the end of time!” cried Philip, 
with a savage laugh. “No, I’m not working to order; I’m only ex- 
perimentalising.” 

“You're rather fond of experiments, I think, Phil,” said George, 
seating himself near the table at which his brother was working under 
the glare of the gas. The dentist looked very pale and haggard in the 
gas-light, and his eyes had the dull sunken appearance induced by pro- 
longed sleeplessness. George sat watching his brother thoughtfully 
for some time, and then produced his cigar-case. “You don’t mind 
my smoke here ?” he asked, as he lighted a cigar. 

“Not at all. You are very welcome to sit here, if it amuses you to 
see me working at the cast of a lower jaw.” 

“©, that’s a lower jaw, is it? It looks like the fragment of some 
castle-keep. No, Phil, I don’t care about watching you work. I want 
to talk to you seriously.” 

“ What about ?” 

“ About that fellow upstairs; poor old Tom. He and I were great 
cronies, you know, at home. He’s in a very bad way, Phil.” 

“Is he? You seem to be turning physician all at once, George. I 
shouldn’t have thought your grubbing among county histories, and tat- 
tered old pedigrees, and parish registers had given you so deep an in- 
sight into the science of medicine !” said the dentist, in a sneering tone. 

“IT don’t know any thing of medicine; but I know enough to be 
sure that Tom Halliday is about as bad as he can be. What mystifies 
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me is, that he doesn’t seem to have had any thing particular the matter 
with him. There he lies, getting worse and worse every day, without 
any specific ailment. It’s a strange illness, Philip.” 

“T don’t see any thing strange in it.” 

“Don’t you? Don’t you think the surrounding circumstances are 
strange? Here is this man comes to your house hale and hearty ; and 
all of a sudden he falls ill, and gets lower and lower every day, without 
any body being able to say why or wherefore.” 

“That’s not true, George. Every body in this house knows the 
cause of Tom Halliday’s illness. He came home in wet clothes, and 
insisted on keeping them on. He caught a cold; which resulted in low 
fever. There is the whole history and mystery of the affair.” 

“ That’s simple enough, certainly. But if I were you, Phil, I’d call 
in another doctor.” 

“That is Mrs. Halliday’s business,” answered the dentist, coolly; 
‘*‘she knows that if she doubts my skill, she is free to call in whom she 
pleases. And now you may as well drop the subject, George. I’ve had 
enough anxiety about this man’s illness, and I don’t want to be worried 
by you.” 

After this there was a little conversation about general matters, but 
the talk dragged and languished drearily, and George Sheldon rose to 
depart directly he had finished his cigar. 

“Good night, Philip!” he said; “if ever you get a stroke of good 
luck, I hope you’ll stand something handsome to me.” 

This remark had no particular relevance to any thing that had been 
said that night by the two men. Yet Philip Sheldon seemed in no 
wise astonished by it. 

“If things ever do take a turn for the better with me, you'll find me 
a good friend, George,” he said, gravely; and then Mr. Sheldon the 
younger bade him good-night, and went out into Fitzgeorge-street. 

He paused for a moment at the corner of the street to look back at 
his brother’s house. He could see the lighted windows of the invalid’s 
chamber, and it was at those he looked. 

“ Poor Tom,” he said to himself, “poor Tom! we were great cronies 
in the old times, and have had many a pleasant evening together !” 


Mr. Sheldon the dentist sat up till the small hours that night, as 
he had done for many nights lately. He finished his work in the tor- 
ture-chamber, and went up to the common sitting-room, or drawing- 
room as it was called by courtesy, a little before midnight. The 
servants had gone to bed, for there was no regular nightly watch in 
the apartment of the invalid. Mrs. Halliday lay on a sofa in her hus- 
band’s room, and Nancy Woolper slept in an adjoining apartment, 
always wakeful and ready if help of any kind should be wanted. 

The house was very quiet just now. Philip Sheldon walked up and 
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down the room, thinking; and the creaking of his boots sounded un- 
pleasantly loud to his ears. He stopped before the fire-place, after 
having walked to and fro some tinfe, and began to examine some letters 
that lay upon the mantelpiece. They were addressed to Mr. Halliday, 
and had been forwarded from Yorkshire. The dentist took them up 
one by one, and deliberately examined them. They were all business 
letters, and most of them bore country post-marks. But there was one 
which had been, in the first instance, posted from London; and this 
letter Mr. Sheldon examined with especial attention. 

It was a big official-looking document, and embossed upon the ad- 
hesive envelope appeared the crest and motto of the Alliance Insurance 
Office. 

“JT wonder whether that’s all square,” thought Mr. Sheldon, as he 
turned the envelope about in his hands, staring at it absently. “I 
ought to make sure of that. The London post-mark is nearly three 
weeks old.” He pondered for some moments, and then went to the 
cupboard in which he kept the materials wherewith to replenish or to 
make a fire. Here he found a little tin tea-kettle, in which he was 
in the habit of boiling water for occasional friendly glasses of grog. 
He poured some water from a bottle on the sideboard into this kettle, 
set fire to a bundle of wood, and put the kettle on the blazing sticks. 
After having done this he searched for a tea-cup, succeeded in finding 
one, and then stood watching for the boiling of the water. He had 
not long to wait ; the water boiled furiously before the wood was burnt 
out, and Mr. Sheldon filled the tea-cup standing on the table. Then 
he put the insurance-office letter over the cup, with the seal down- 
wards, and left it so while he resumed his walk. After walking up 
and down for about ten minutes he went back to the table and took 
up the letter. The adhesive envelope opened easily, and Mr. Sheldon, 
by this ingenious stratagem, made himself master of his friend’s 
business. 

The “ Alliance” letter was nothing more than a notice to the effect 
that the half-yearly premium for insuring the sum of three thousand 
pounds on the life of Thomas Halliday would be due on such a day, 
after which there would be twenty-one days’ grace, at the end of which 
time the policy would become void, unless the premium had been duly 
paid. 

Mr. Halliday’s letters had been suffered to accumulate during the 
last fortnight. The letters forwarded from Yorkshire had been de- 
tained some time, as they had been sent first to Hyley Farm, now 
in possession of the new owner, and then to Barlingford, to the house 
of Georgy’s mother, who had kept them upwards of a week, in daily 
expectation of her son-in-law’s return. It was only on the receipt of 
a letter from Georgy, containing the tidings of her husband’s illness, 
that Mr. Halliday’s letters had been sent to London. 

Thus it came about that the twenty-one days of grace were within 
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four-and-twenty hours of expiry when Philip Sheldon opened his 
friend’s letter. 

“This is serious,” muttered the dentist, as he stood deliberating 
with the open letter in his hand ; “there are three thousand pounds 
depending on that man’s power to write a cheque !” 

After a few minutes’ reflection, he folded the letter and resealed it 
very carefully. 

“Tt wouldn’t do to press the matter upon him to-night,” he thought; 
“T must wait till to-morrow morning, come what may.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MR, BURKHAM’S UNCERTAINTIES. 


THE next morning dawned gray and pale and chill, after the man- 
ner of early spring mornings, let them ripen into never such balmy days; 
and with the dawn Nancy Woolper came into the invalid’s chamber, 
more wan and sickly of aspect than the morning itself. 

Mrs. Halliday started from an uneasy slumber. 

“What’s the matter, Nancy ?” she asked, with considerable alarm. 
She had known the woman ever since her childhood, and she was 
siartled this morning by some indefinable change in her manner and 
appearance. The hearty old woman, whose face had been like a hard 
rosy apple shrivelled and wrinkled by long keeping, had now a white 
and ghastly look which struck terror to Georgy’s breast. She who was 
usually so brisk of manner and sharp of speech, had this morning a 
strange subdued tone and an unnatural calmness of demeanour. 
“What is the matter, Nancy?” Mrs. Halliday repeated, getting up 
from her sofa. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Miss Georgy,” answered the old woman, who 
was apt to forget that Tom Halliday’s wife had ever ceased to be 
Georgy Cradock; “don’t be frightened, my dear. I haven’t been 
very well all night,—and—and—l’ve been worrying myself about Mr. 
Halliday. IfI were you, I’d call in another doctor. Never mind what 
Mr. Philip says. He may be mistaken, you know, clever as he is. 
There’s no telling. Take my advice, Miss Georgy, and call in another 
doctor—directly—directly,” repeated the old woman, seizing Mrs. Hal- 
liday’s wrist with a passionate energy, as if to give emphasis to her 
words. 

Poor timid Georgy shrank from her with terror. 

“You frighten me, Nancy,” she whispered; “do you think that 
Tom is so much worse? You have not been with him all night; and 
he has been sleeping very quietly. What makes you so anxious this 
morning?” 

“Never mind that, Miss Georgy. You get another doctor, that’s 
all; get another doctor at once. Mr. Sheldon is a light sleeper. I'll 
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go to his room and tell-him you’ve set your heart upon having fresh 
advice; if you’ll only bear me out afterwards.” 

“Yes, yes; go, by all means,” exclaimed Mrs. Halliday, only too 
ready to take alarm under the influence of a stronger mind, and eager 
to act when supported by another person. 

Nancy Woolper went to her master’s room. He must have been 
sleeping very lightly, if he was sleeping at all; for he was broad awake 
the next minute after his housekeeper’s light knock had sounded on 
the door. In less than five minutes he came out of his room half- 
dressed. Nancy told him that Mrs. Halliday had taken fresh alarm 
about her husband, and wished for further advice. 

“She sent you to tell me that?” asked Philip. 

“Yes.” 

“And when does she want this new doctor called in?” 

“ Immediately, if possible.” 

It was seven o’clock by this time, and the morning was brightening 
a little. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sheldon; “her wishes shall be attended to 
directly. Heaven forbid that I should stand between my old friend 
and any chance of his speedy recovery! If a stranger can bring him 
round quicker than I can, let the stranger come.” 


Mr. Sheldon was not slow to obey Mrs. Halliday’s behest. He 
was departing on his quest breakfastless, when Nancy Woolper met 
him in the hall with a cup of tea. He accepted the cup almost 
mechanically from her hand, and took it into the parlour, whither 
Nancy followed him. And then for the first time he perceived that 
change in his housekeeper’s face which had so startled Georgina 
Halliday. 

The change. was somewhat modified now; but still the Nancy 
Woolper of to-day was not the Nancy Woolper of yesterday. 

“You're looking very queer, Nancy,” said the dentist, gravely scru- 
tinising the woman’s face with his bright penetrating eyes. “Are you 
ill ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Philip, I have been rather queer all night,—sickish and 
faintish-like.” 

“ Ah, you’ve been over-fatiguing yourself in the sick-room, I dare- 
say. Take care you don’t knock yourself up.” 

“No; it’s not that, Mr. Philip. There’s not many can stand hard 
work better than I can. It’s not ‘hat as made me ill. I took some- 
thing last night that disagreed with me.” 

“More fool you,” said Mr. Sheidon curtly; “you ought to know 
better than to ill-use your digestive powers at your age. What was it? 
Hard cold meat and preternaturally green pickles, I suppose; or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

“No, sir; it was only a drop of beef-tea that I made for poor Mr. 
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Halliday. And that oughtn’t to have disagreed with a baby, you 
know, sir.” 

“Oughtn’t it?” cried the dentist disdainfully. “ That’s a little bit 
of vulgar ignorance, Mrs. Woolper. I suppose it was stuff that had 
been taken up to Mr. Halliday.” 

“Yes, Mr. Philip; you took it up with your own hands.” 

“Ah, to be sure; soI did. Very well, then, Mrs. Woolper, if you 
knew as much about atmospheric influences as I do, you’d know that 
food which has been standing for hours in the pestilential air of a fever- 
patient’s room isn’t fit for any body to eat. The stuff made you sick, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir; sick to my very heart,” answered the Yorkshire woman, 
with a strange mournfulness in her voice. 

“Let that be a warning to you, then. Don’t take any thing more 
that comes down from the sick-room.” 

“T don’t think there'll be any chance of my doing that long, sir.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T don’t fancy Mr. Halliday is long for this world.” 

“ Ah, you women are always ravens.” 

“Unless the strange doctor can do something to cure him. O, 
pray bring a clever man who will be able to cure that poor helpless 
creature upstairs. Think, Mr. Philip, how you and him used to be 
friends and playfellows,—brothers almost,—when you was both bits of 
boys. Think how bad it might seem to evil-minded folks if he died 
under your roof.” 

The dentist had been standing near the door drinking his tea 
during this conversation ; and now for the first time he looked at his 
housekeeper with an expression of unmitigated astonishment. 

“ What, in the name of all that’s ridiculous, do you mean, Nancy ?” 
he asked impatiently. ‘ What has my roof to do with Tom Halliday’s 
illness—or his death, if it came to that ? And what on earth can people 
have to say about it if he should die here instead of any where else ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, you being his friend, and Miss Georgy’s sweet- 
heart that was, and him having no other doctor, folks might take it 
into their heads he wasn’t attended properly.” 

“Because I’m his friend? That’s very good logic! [I'll tell you 
what it is, Mrs. Woolper; if any woman upon earth, except the woman 
who nursed me when I was a baby, had presumed to talk to me as you 
have been talking to me just this minute, I should open the door 
yonder and tell her to walk out of my house. Let that serve as a hint 
for you, Nancy; and don’t you go out of your way a second time to 
advise me how I should treat my friend and my patient.” 

He handed her the empty cup, and walked out of the house. 
There had been no passion in his tone. His accent had been only 
that of a map who has occasion to reprove an old and trusted ser- 
vant for an unwarrantable impertinence. Nancy Woolper stood at the 
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street-door watching him as he walked away, and then went slowly 
back to her duties in the lower regions of the house. 
“ Tt can’t be true,” she muttered to herself; “ it can’t be true.” 


The dentist returned to Fitzgeorge-street in less than an hour, 
bringing with him a surgeon from the neighbourhood, who saw the 
patient, discussed the treatment, spoke hopefully to Mrs. Halliday, and 
departed, after promising to send a saline draught. Poor Georgy’s 
spirits, which had revived a little under the influence of the stranger’s 
hopeful words, sank again when she discovered that the utmost the 
new doctor could do was to order a saline draught. Her husband had 
taken so many saline draughts, and had been getting daily worse under 
their influence. 

She watched the stranger wistfully as he lingered on the threshold 
to say a few words to Mr. Sheldon. He was a very young man, with a 
frank boyish face and a rosy colour in his cheeks. He looked like 
some fresh young neophyte in the awful mysteries of medical science, 
and by no means the sort of man to whom one would have imagined 
Philip Sheldon appealing for help, when he found his own skill at 
fault. But then it must be remembered that Mr. Sheldon had only 
summoned the stranger in compliance with what he considered a 
womanish whim. 

“ He looks very young,” Georgina said regretfully, after the doctor’s 
departure. 

“So much the better, my dear Mrs. Halliday,” answered the dentist 
cheerfully ; “medical science is eminently progressive, and the youngest 
men are the best-educated men.” 

Poor Georgy did not understand this ; but it sounded convincing ; 
and she was in the habit of believing what people told her; so she 
accepted Mr. Sheldon’s opinion. How could she doubt that he was 
wiser than herself in all matters connected with the medical profession ? 

“Tom seems a little better this morning,” she said presently. 

The invalid was asleep, shrouded by the curtain of the heavy old- 
fashioned four-post bedstead. 

“ He is better,” answered the dentist; ‘“‘ so much better, that I shall 
venture to give him a few business letters that have been waiting for 
him some time, as soon as he wakes.” 

He seated himself by the head of the bed, and waited quietly for the 
awakening of the patient. 

“ Your breakfast is ready for you downstairs, Mrs. Halliday,” he 
said presently ; “ hadn’t you better go down and take it, while I keep 
watch here? It’s nearly ten o’clock.” 

“T don’t care about any breakfast,” Georgina answered piteously. 

“Ah, but you’d better eat something. You'll make yourself an 
invalid, if you are not careful ; and then you won’t be able to attend 
upon Tom.” 
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This argument prevailed immediately. Georgy went down stairs to 
the drawing-room, and tried bravely to eat and drink, in order that she 
might be sustained in her attendance upon her husband. She had for- 
gotten all the throes and tortures of jealousy which she had endured on 
his account. She had forgotten his late hours and unholy roysterings. 
She had forgotten every thing except that he had been very tender and 
kind throughout the prosperous years of their married life, and that 
he was lying in the darkened room upstairs sick to death. 


Mr. Sheldon waited with all outward show of patience for the 
awakening of the invalid. But he looked at his watch twice during 
that half-hour of waiting ; and once he rose and moved softly about 
the room, searching for writing materials. He found a little portfolio 
of Georgina’s, and a frivolous-minded inkstand, after the semblance 
of an apple, with a gilt stalk and leaflet. The dentist took the trouble 
to ascertain that there was a decent supply of ink in the green glass 
apple, and that the pens were in working order. Then he went quietly 
back to his seat by the bedside and waited. 

The invalid opened his eyes presently, and recognised his friend 
with a feeble smile. 

“Well, Tom, old fellow, how do you feel to-day ?—a little better, I 
hear from Mrs. H.,” said the dentist cheerily. 

“ Yes, I think I am a shade better. But, you see, the deuce of it is 
I never get more than a shade better. It always stops at that. The 
little woman can’t complain of me now, can she, Sheldon? No more 
late hours, or oyster-suppers, eh ?” 

“No, no, not just yet. You'll have to take care of yourself for a 
week or two when you get about again.” 

Mr. Halliday smiled faintly as his friend said this. 

“T shall be very carefu! of myself if I ever do get about again, you 
may depend upon it, old feilow. But do you know I sometimes fancy 
I have spent my last jolly evening, and eaten my last oyster-supper, on 
this earth? I’m afraid it’s time for me to begin to think seriously of a 
good many things. The little woman is all right, thank God. I made 
my will upwards of a year ago, and insured my life pretty heavily soon 
after my marriage. Old Cradock never let me rest till that was done. 
So Georgy will be all safe. But when a man has led a careless, godless 
kind of a life,—doing very little harm perhaps, but doing no particular 
good,—he ought to set about making up his account somehow for 
a better world, when he feels himself slipping out of this. I asked 
Georgy for her Bible yesterday, and the poor dear loving little thing 
was frightened out of her wits. ‘O, don’t talk like that, Tom,’ she 
cried ; ‘Mr. Sheldon says you are getting better every hour,’—by 
which you may guess what a rare thing it is for me to read my Bible. 
No, Phil, old fellow, you’ve done your best for me, I know; but I’m 
not made of avery tough material, and all the physic you can pour 
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down this poor sore throat of mine won’t put any strength into 
me.” 

“ Nonsense, dear boy ; that’s just what a man who has not been 
accustomed to illness is sure to think directly he is laid up for a day or 
two.” 4 

“‘T’ve been laid up for three weeks,” murmured Mr. Halliday rather 
fretfully. 

“Well, well, perhaps this Mr. Burkham will bring you round in 
three days, and then you'll say that your friend Sheldon was an igno- 
ramus.” 

“No, no, I sha’n’t, old fellow; I’m not such a fool as that. I’m 
not going to blame you when it’s my own constitution that’s in fault. 
As to that young man you brought here just now, to please Georgy, I 
don’t suppose he’il be able to do any more for me than you have done.” 

** We'll contrive to bring you round between us, never fear, Tom,” 
answered Philip Sheldon in his most hopeful tone. “ Why, you are 
looking almost your old self this morning. You are so much im- 
proved that I may venture to talk to you about business. There have 
been some letters lying about for the last few days. I didn’t like to 
bore you while you were so very low. But they look like business 
letters ; and perhaps it would be as well for you to open them.” 

The sick man contemplated the little packet which the dentist had 
taken from his breast-pocket; and then shook his head wearily. 

“T’m not up to the mark, Sheldon,” he said; “the letters must 
keep.” 

“0, come, come, old fellow! That’s giving way, you know. The 
letters may be important; and it will do you good if you make an effort 
to rouse yourself.” 

“T tell you it isn’t in me to do it, Philip Sheldon. I’m past making 
efforts. Can’t you see that, man? Open the letters yourself, if you 
like.” 

“No, no, Halliday, I won’t do that. Here’s one with the seal of 
the Allisiace Insurance Office. I suppose your premium is all right.” 

Tom. Halliday lifted himself on his elbow for a moment, startled 
into new life; but he sank back upon the pillows again immediately, 
with a feeble groan. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said anxiously ; “you’d better look 
to that, Phil, for the little woman’s sake. A man is apt to think that 
his insurance is settled and done with when he has been pommelled 
about by the doctors and approved by the board. He forgets there’s 
that little matter of the premium. You'd better open the letter, Phil. 
I never was a good hand at remembering dates, and this illness has 
thrown me altogether out of gear.” 

Mr. Sheldon tore open that official document which, in his benevo- 
lent regard for his friend’s interest, he had manipulated so cleverly on 
the previous evening, and read the letter with all show of deliberation. 
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*Yon’re right, Tom,” he exclaimed presently. “The twenty-one 
days’ grace expire to-day. You’d better write me a cheque at once, 
and I’ll send it on to the office by hand. Where’s your cheque-book ?” 

“In the pocket of that coat hanging up there.” 

Philip Sheldon found the cheque-book, and brought it to his friend, 
with Georgy’s portfolio, and the frivolous little green glass inkstand in 
the shape of an apple. He adjusted the writing materials for the sick 
man’s use with womanly gentleness. His arm supported the wasted 
frame, as Tom Halliday slowly and laboriously filled in the cheque ; 
and when the signature was duly appended to that document he drew 
a long breath, which seemed to express infinite relief of mind. 

“You'll be sure it goes on to the Alliance Office, eh, old fellow ?” 
asked Tom, as he tore out the oblong slip of paper and handed it to 
his friend. “It was kind of you to jog my memory about this business. 
I’m such a fellow for procrastinating matters. And I’m afraid I’ve 
been a little off my head during the last week.” 

‘Nonsense, Tom ; not you.” 

“0, yes, [ have. I’ve had all sorts of queer fancies. Did you come 
into this room the night before last, when Georgy was asleep ?” 

Mr. Sheldon reflected for a moment before answering. 

“No,” he said, “not the night before last.” 

“Ah, I thought as much,” murmured the invalid. “I was off my 
head that night then, Phil, for I fancied I saw you; and I fancied I 
heard the bottles and glasses jingling on the-little table behind the 
curtain.” 

“You were dreaming, perhaps.” 

“OQ, no, I wasn’t dreaming. I was very restless and wakeful that 
night. However, that’s neither here nor there. I lie in a stupid state 
sometimes for hours and hours, and I feel as weak as a rat, bodily and 
mentally ; so while I have my wits about me I’d better say what I’ve 
been wanting to say ever so long. You’ve been a good and kind friend 
to me all through this illness, Phil, and I’m not ungrateful for your 
kindness. If it does come to the worst with me—as I believe it will— 
Georgy shall give you a handsome mourning ring, or fifty pounds to 
buy one, if you like it better. And now let me shake hands with you, 
Philip Sheldon, and say thank you heartily, old fellow, for once and 
for ever.” 

The invalid stretched out a poor feeble attenuated hand, and, after a 
moment’s pause, Philip Sheldon clasped it in his own muscular fingers. 
He did hesitate for just one instant before taking that hand. 

He was no student of the Gospel; but when he had left the sick 
chamber there arose before him suddenly, as if written in letters of fire 
on the wall opposite to him, one sentence which had been familiar to 
him in his school-days at Barlingford : 

And as soon as he was come, he goeth straightway to him, and saith, 
Master, master ; and kissed him. 
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The new doctor came twice a day to see his patient. He seemed 
rather anxious about the case, and just a little puzzled by the symp- 
toms. Georgy had sufficient penetration to perceive that this new ad- 
viser was in some manner at fault; and she began to think that Philip 
Sheldon was right, and that regular practitioners were very stupid 
creatures. She communicated her doubts to Mr. Sheldon, and sug- 
gested the expediency of calling in some grave elderly doctor, to 
supersede Mr. Burkham. But against this the dentist protested very 
strongly. 

“You asked me to call in a stranger, Mrs. Halliday, and I have 
done s0,” he said with the dignity of an offended man. “You must 
now abide by his treatment, and content yourself with his advice, 
unless he chooses to summon farther assistance.” 

Georgy was fain to submit. She gave a little plaintive sigh, and 
went back to her husband's room, where she sat and wept silently 
behind the bed-curtains. There was a double watch kept in the 
sick chamber now; for Nancy Woolper rarely left it, and rarely closed 
her eyes. It was altogether a sad time in the dentist’s house; and 
Tom Halliday apologised to his friend more than once for the trouble 
he had brought upon him. If he had been familiar with the details 
of modern history, he would have quoted Charles Stuart, and begged 
pardon for being so long a-dying. 

But anon there came a gleam of hope. The patient seemed de- 
cidedly better ; and Georgy was prepared to revere Mr. Burkham, the 
Bloomsbury surgeon, as the greatest and ablest of men. Those sha- 
dows of doubt and perplexity which had at first obscured Mr. Burk- 
ham’s brow cleared away, and he spoke very cheerfully of the 
invalid. 

Unhappily this state of things did not last long. The young 
surgeon came one morning, and was obviously alarmed by the appear- 
ance of his patient. He told Philip Sheldon as much; but that gentle- 
man made very light of his fears. As the two men discussed the case, 
it was very evident that the irregular practitioner was quite a match 
for the regular one.. Mr. Burkham listened deferentially, but departed 
only half convinced. He walked briskly away from the house, but 
came to a dead stop directly after turning out of Fitzgeorge-street. 

“What ought I to do?” he ‘asked himself. “What course ought 
I to take? If I am right, I should be a villain to let things go on. 
If I am wrong, any thing like interference would ruin me for life.” 

He had finished his morning round, but he did not go straight 
home. He lingered at the corners of quiet streets, and waiked up and 
down the unfrequented side of a gloomy square. Once he turned and 
retraced his steps in the direction of Fitzgeorge-street. But after all 
this hesitation he walked home, and ate his dinner very thoughtfully, 
answering his young wife at random when she talked to him. He was 
a struggling man, who had invested his small fortune in the purchase 
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of a practice which had turned out a very poor one, and he had the 
battle of life before him. 

“ There’s something on your mind to-day, I’m sure, Harry,” his 
wife said before the meal was ended. 

“ Well, yes, dear,” he answered ; “I’ve rather a difficult case in 
Fitzgeorge-street, and I’m anxious about it.” 

The industrious little wife disappeared after dinner, and the young 
surgeon walked up and down the room alone, brooding over that diffi- 
cult case in Fitzgeorge-street. After spending nearly an hour thus, 
he snatched his hat suddenly from the table on which he had set it 
down, and hurried from the house. 

“T’ll have advice and assistance, come what may,” he said to 
himself, as he walked rapidly in the direction of Mr. Sheldon’s house. 
“ The case may be straight enough—I certainly can’t see that the man 
has any motive—but I’ll have advice.” 

He looked up at the dentist’s spotless dwelling as he crossed the 
street. The blinds were all down, and the fact that they were so sent 
a sudden chill to his heart. But the April sunshine was full upon 
that side of the street, and there might be no significance in those 
closely-drawn blinds. The door was opened by a sleepy-looking boy, 
and in the passage Mr. Burkham met Philip Sheldon. 

“T have been rather anxious about my patient since this morning, 
Mr. Sheldon,” said the surgeon; “and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I ought to confer with a man of higher standing than myself. 
Do you think Mrs. Halliday will object to such a course ?” 

“T am sure she would not have objected to it,” the dentist 
answered very gravely, “if you had suggested it sooner. I am sorry 
to say the suggestion comes too late. My poor friend breathed his 
last half an hour ago.” 


Pook the Second. 


THE TWO MACAIRES. 


‘CHAPTER I. 


A GOLDEN TEMPLE, 


In the very midst of the Belgian iron country, under the shadow of 
tall sheltering ridges of pine-clad mountain-land, nestles the fashion- 
able little watering-place called Forétdechéne. Two or thiee hand- 
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some hotels; a bright white new pile of building, with vast windows of 
shining plate-glass, and a stately quadrangular courtyard ; a tiny street, 
which looks as if a fragment of English Brighton had been dropped 
into this Belgian valley ; a stunted semi-classic temple, which is at once a 
post-office and a shrine whereat invalids perform their worship of Hygeia 
by the consumption of unspeakably disagreeable mineral-waters; a few 
tall white villas scattered here and there upon the slopes of pine-clad 
hills; and a very uncomfortable railway-station—constitute the chief 
features of Forétdechéne. But right and left of that little cluster of 
shops and hotels there stretch deep sombre avenues of oak, that look 
like sheltered ways to Paradise—and the deep, deep blue of the August 
sky, and the pure breath of the warm soft air, and the tender green 
of the young pine-woods that clothe the sandy hills, and the delicious 
tranquillity that pervades the sleepy little town and bathes the hot 
landscape in a languorous mist, are charms that render Forétdechéne 
a pleasant oasis amid the lurid woods and mountains of the iron 
country. 

Only at stated intervals the quiet of this sleepy hollow is broken by 
the rolling of wheels, the jingling of bells, the cracking of whips, the 
ejaculations of drivers and supplications of touters: only when the 
railroad carries away departing visitors, or brings fresh ones, is there 
any thing like riot or confusion in the little town under the pine- 
clad hills—and even then the riot and confusion are of a very mild 
order, and create but a transient discord amongst the harmonies of 
nature. 

And yet, despite the Arcadian tranquillity of the landscape, the 
drowsy quiet of the pine-groves, the deep and solemn shade of those 
dark avenues, where one might fondly hope to find some Druidess lin- 
gering beneath the shelter of the oaks, there is excitement of no common 
order to be found in the miniature watering-place of Forétdechéne ; 
and the reflective and observant traveller, on a modern sentimental 
journey, has only to enter the stately white building with the glittering 
plate-glass windows in order to behold the master-passions of the human 
breast unveiled for his pleasure and edification. 

The ignorant traveller, impelled by curiosity, finds no bar to his 
entrance. The doors are as wide open as if the mansion were an 
hotel ; and yet it is not an hotel, though a placard which he passes 
informs the traveller that he may have ices and sorbets, if he will; nor 
is the bright fresh-looking building a theatre, for another placard 
informs the visitor that there are dramatic performances to be wit- 
nessed every evening in a building on one side of the quadrangle, 
which is a mere subsidiary attachment to the vast white mansion. 
The traveller, passing on his way unhindered, save by a man in livery, 
who deprives him of his cane, ascends a splendid staircase and tra- 
verses a handsome antechamber, from which a pair of plate-glass doors 
open into a spacious saloon, where, in the warm August sunlight, a 
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circle of men and women are gathered round a great green table, gam- 
bling. 
The ignorant traveller, unaccustomed to the amusements of a Con- 
tinental watering-place, may perhaps feel a little sense of surprise—a 
something almost akin to shame—as he contemplates that silent crowd : 
whose occupation seems so much the more strange to him because of 
their silence. There is no lively bustle, none of that animation which 
generally attends every kind of amusement, none of the clamour of 
the betting-ring or the exchange. The gamblers at Forétdechéne are 
terribly in earnest: and the ignorant visitor unconsciously adapts him- 
self to the solemn hush of the place and steps softly as he approaches 
the table round which they are clustered—as many sitting as can find 
room round the green-cloth-covered board; while behind the sitters 
there are people standing two or three rows deep, the hindermost 
watching the table over the shoulders of their neighbours. A placard 
upon the wall informs visitors that only constant players are permitted 
to remain seated at that sacred table. Perhaps a third of the players 
and a third of the lookers-on are women. And if there are lips more 
tightly contracted than other lips, and eyes with a harder, greedier 
light in them than other eyes, those lips and those eyes belong to 
the women. The ungloved feminine hands have a claw-like aspect 
as they scrape the glittering pieces of silver over the green cloth; the 
feminine throats look weird and scraggy as they crane themselves over 
masculine shoulders; the feminine eyes have something demoniac 
in their steely glare as they keep watch upon the rapid progress of the 

e. 

Half-a-dozen moderate fortunes seem to be lost and won while the 
traveller looks on from the background, unnoticed and unseen ; for if 
those plate-glass doors swung suddenly open to admit the seven angels 
of the Apocalypse, carrying the seven golden vials filled with the wrath 
of God, it is doubtful whether the splendour of their awful glory, or 
the trumpet-notes that heralded their coming, would have power to 
arouse the players from their profound abstraction. 

Half-a-dozen comfortable little patrimonies seem to have changed 
hands while the traveller has been looking on; and yet he has only 
watched the table for about ten minutes; and this splendid salon is 
but an outer chamber, where one may stake as shabby a sum as two 
francs, if one is shabby enough to wish to do so, and where playing for 
half-an-hour or so on a pleasant summer morning one could scarcely 
lose more than fifty or sixty pounds. Another pair of plate-glass doors 
open into an inner chamber, where the silence is still more profound, 
and where around a larger table sit one row of players; while only 
here and there a little group of outsiders stand behind their chairs. 
There is more gilding on the walls and ceiling of this chamber; the 
frescoes are more delicate; the crystal chandeliers are adorned with 
richer clusters of sparkling drops, that twinkle like diamonds in the sun. 
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This is the temple of gold; and in this splendid chamber one may 
hazard no smaller stake than half a napoleon. There are women here ; 
but not so many women as in the outer saloon; and the women here 
are younger and prettier and more carefully dressed than those who 
stake only silver. 

The prettiest and the youngest woman in this golden chamber on 
one particular August afternoon, nine years after the death of Tom 
Halliday, was a girl who stood behind the chair of a military-looking 
Englishman, an old man whose handsome face was a little disfigured 
by those traces which late hours and dissipated habits are supposed to 
leave behind them. 

The girl held a card in one hand and a pin in the other, and 
was occupied in some mysterious process, by which she kept note of 
the Englishman’s play. She was very young, with a delicate face, in 
whose softer lines there was a refined likeness to the features of the 
man whose play she watched. But while his eyes were hard and cold 
and gray, hers were of that dense black in which there seems such an 
unfathomable and mysterious depth. As she was the handsomest, so she 
was also the worst-dressed woman in the room. Her flimsy silk mantle 
had faded from black to rusty brown; the straw-hat which shaded her 
face was sunburnt ; the ribbons had lost their brightness ; but there was 
an air of attempted fashion in the puffings and trimmings of her alpaca 
skirt ; and there was evidence of a struggle with poverty in the tight- 
fitting lavender gloves, whose streaky lines bore witness to the imper- 
fection of the cleaner’s art. Elegant Parisians and the select of Brussels 
glanced at the military Englishman and his handsome daughter with 
some slight touch of supercilious surprise—one has no right to find 
shabbily-dressed young women in the golden temple—and it is scarcely 
necessary to state that it was from her own countrywomen the young 
person in alpaca received the most chilling glances. But those Parthian 
arrows shot from feminine eyes had little power to wound their object 
just now. The girl looked up from her perforated card very seldom ; 
and when she raised her eyes, it was always to look in one direction— 
towards the great glass-doors opening from the outer saloon. Loungers 
came and went ; the doors swung open and closed again as noiselessly 
as it is possible for well-regulated doors to open and shut; footsteps 
sounded on the polished floors; and sometimes, when the young person 
in alpaca lifted her eyes, a passing shadow of disappointment darkened 
her face. A modern Laurence Sterne, on a new Sentimental Journey, 
might have derived some interest from the study of the girl’s coun- 
tenance ; but the reflective and observant traveller is not to be encoun- 
tered very often in this age of excursionists; and Maria and her goat 
may roam the highways and byways for a long time before she will find 
any dreamy loiterer with a mind attuned to sympathy. 

The shabbily-dressed girl was looking for some one. She watched 
her father’s play carefully—she marked her card with unfailing preci- 
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sion ; but she performed these duties with a mechanical air; and it was 
only when she lifted her eyes to the great shining plate-glass doors 
which opened into this dangerous Paradise, that any ray of feeling 
animated her countenance. She was looking for some one, and the 
person watched for was so long coming. Ah, how difficult for the 
arithmetician to number the crushing disappointments, the bitter ago- 
nies that one woman can endure in a single half-hour! This girl was 
so young—so young; and already she had learnt to suffer. 

The man played with the concentrated attention and the impassible 
countenance of an experienced gamester, rarely lifting his eyes from the 
green cloth, never looking back at the girl who stood behind him. He 
was winning to-day, and he accepted his good fortune as quietly as he 
had often accepted evil fortune at the same table. He seemed to be 
playing on some system of his own; and neighbouring players looked 
at him with envious eyes, as they saw the pile of gold grow larger under 
his thin nervous hands. Ignorant gamesters, who stood aloof after hav- 
ing lost two or three napoleons, contemplated the lucky Englishman 
and wondered about him, while some touch of pity leavened the envy 
excited by his wonderful fortune. He looked like a decayed gentleman— 
a man who had been a military dandy in the days that were gone, and 
who had all the old pretensions still, without the power to support 
them—a Brummel languishing at Caen; a Nash wasting slowly at 
Bath. 

At last the girl’s face brightened: suddenly as she glanced up- 
wards ; and it would have been very easy for the observant traveller— 
if any such person had existed—to construe aright that bright change 
in her countenance. The some-one she had been watching for had 
arrived. 

The doors swung open to admit a man of about five-and-twenty, 
whose darkly-handsome face and careless costume had something of 
that air which was once wont to be associated with the person and the 
poetry of George Gordon Lord Byron. The new-comer was just one of 
those men whom very young women are apt to admire, and whom 
worldly-minded people are prone to distrust. There was a perfume of 
Bohemianism, a flavour of the Quartier Latin, about the loosely-tied 
cravat, the wide trousers, and black-velvet morning-coat, with which 
the young man outraged the opinions of respectable visitors at Forét- 
dechéne. There was a semi-poetic vagabondism in the half-indifferent, 
half-contemptuous expression of his face, with its fierce moustache, and 
strongly-marked eyebrows overshadowing sleepy gray eyes—eyes that 
were half hidden by their long dark lashes; as still pools of blue 
water lie sometimes hidden amongst the rushes that flourish round 
them. 

He was handsome, and he knew that he was handsome; but he 
affected to despise the beauty of his proud dark face, as he affected to 
despise all the brightest and most beautiful things upon earth ; and yet 
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there was a vagabondish kind of foppery in his costume that contrasted 
sharply with the gentlemanly dandyism of the shabby gamester sitting 
at the table. There was a distance of nearly half a century between 
the style of the Regency dandy and the Quartier-Latin lion. 

The girl watched the new-comer with sad earnest eyes as he walked 
slowly towards the table, and a faint blush kindled in her cheeks as he 
came nearer to the spot where she stood. He went by her presently, 
carrying an atmosphere of stale tobacco with him as he went; and he 
gave her a friendly nod as he passed, and a “ Good-morning, Diana ;” 
but that was all. The faint blush faded and left her very pale: but 
she resumed her weary task with the card and the pin; and if she had 
endured any disappointment within those few moments, it seemed to be 
a kind of disappointment that she was accustomed to suffer. 

The young man walked round the table till he came to the only 
vacant chair, in which he seated himself, and after watching the game 
for a few minutes, began to play. From the moment in which he 
dropped into that vacant seat to the moment in which he rose to leave 
the table, three hours afterwards, he never lifted his eyes from the 
green cloth, or seemed to be conscious of any thing that was going on 
around or about him. The girl watched him furtively for some little 
time after he had taken his place at the table; but the stony mask 
of the professed gambler is a profitless object for a woman’s earnest 
scrutiny. 

She sighed presently, and laid her hand heavily on the chair be- 
hind which she was standing. The action aroused the man who sat in 
it, and he turned and looked at her for the first time. 

“You are tired, Diana?” 

“Yes, papa, I am very tired.” 

“Give me your card, then, and go away,” the gamester answered 
peevishly ; “girls are always tired.” 

She gave him the mysteriously-perforated card, and left her post 
behind his chair; and then, after roaming about the great saloon 
with a weary listless air, and wandering from one open window to an- 
other to look into the sunny quadrangle, where well-dressed people were 
sitting at little tables eating ices or drinking lemonade, she went away 
altogether, and roamed into another chamber where some children were 
dancing to the sound of a feeble violin. She sat upon a velvet-covered 
bench, and watched the children’s lesson for some minutes, and then 
rose and wandered to another open window that overlooked the same 
quadrangle, where the well-dressed people were enjoying themselves in 
the hot August sunshine. 

“ How extravagantly every body dresses!” she thought, “and what a 
shabby poverty-stricken creature one feels amongst them! And yet if 
I ask papa to give me a couple of napoleons out of the money he won 
to-day, he will only look at me from head to foot, and tell me that I have 
a gown and a cloak and a bonnet, and ask me what more I can want, 
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in the name of all that is unreasonable? And I see girls here whose 
fathers are so fond of them and so proud of them—ugly girls, decked 
out in silks and muslins and ribbons that have cost a small fortune— 
clumsy awkward girls, who look at me as if I were some new kind of 
wild animal.” 

The saloons at Forétdechéne were rich in monster sheets of look- 
ing-glass ; and in wandering discontentedly about the room Diana Paget 
saw herself reflected many times in all her shabbiness. It was only very 
lately she had discovered that she had some pretension to good looks; 
for her father, who could not or would not educate her decently or clothe 
her creditably, took a very high tone of morality in his paternal teach- 
ing, and in the fear that she might one day grow vain of her beauty, 
had taken care to impress upon her at an early age that she was the 
very incarnation of all that is lean and sallow and awkward. 


CuApTer II. 
THE EASY DESCENT, 


Amonest the many imprudences of which Horatio Paget—once a 
captain in a crack cavalry regiment, always a captain in his intercourse 
with the world—had been guilty during the course of a long career, there 
was none for which he so bitterly reproached himself as for a certain 
foolish marriage which he had made late in life. It was when he had 
thrown away the last chance that an indulgent destiny had given him, 
that the ruined fop of the Regency, the sometime member of the Beef- 
steak Club, the man who in his earliest youth had worn a silver gridiron 
at his button-hole, and played piquet in the gilded saloons of Georgina 
of Devonshire, found himself laid on a bed of sickness in dingy London 
lodgings, and nearer death than he had ever been in the course of his 
brief military career; so nearly gliding from life’s swift-flowing river 
into eternity’s trackless ocean, that the warmest thrill of gratitude 
which ever stirred the slow pulses of his cold heart quickened its beat- 
ing as he clasped the hand that had held him back from the unknown 
region whose icy breath bad chilled him with an awful fear. Such 
men as Horatio Paget are apt to feel a strange terror when the black 
night drops suddenly down upon them, and the “Gray Boatman’s” 
voice sounds hollow and mysterious in the darkness, announcing 
that the ocean is near. The hand that held the ruined spendthrift 
back when the current swept so swiftly ocean-ward was a woman’s 
tender hand; and heaven only knows what patient watchfulness, what 
careful administration of medicines and unwearying preparation of 
broths and jellies and sagos and gruels, what untiring and devoted 
slavery, had been necessary to save the faded rake; who looked out 
upon the world once more, a ghastly shadow of his former self, a 
penniless helpless burden for any one who might choose to support 
him. ; 
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“Don’t thank me,” said the doctor, when his feeble patient whim- 
pered flourishing protestations of his gratitude, unabashed by the 
consciousness that such grateful protestations were the sole coin 
with which the medical man would be paid for his services; “ thank 
that young woman, if you want to thank any body; for if it had not 
been for her you wouldn’t be here to talk about gratitude. And if 
ever you get such another attack of inflammation on the lungs, you had 
better pray for such another nurse, though I don’t think you're likely 
to find one.” 

And with this exordium, the rough-and-ready surgeon took his 
departure, leaving Horatio Paget alone with the woman who had saved 
his life. 

She was only his landlady’s daughter; and his landlady was no 
prosperous householder in Mayfair, thriving on the extravagance of 
wealthy bachelors, but an honest widow, living in an obscure little street 
leading out of the Old Kent Road, and letting a meagrely-furnished 
little parlour and a still more meagrely-furnished little bedroom to 
any single gentleman whom reverse of fortune might lead into such 
a locality. Captain Paget had sunk very low in the world when he took 
possession of that wretched parlour and laid himself down to rest on 
the widow’s flock-bed. 

There is apt to be a dreary interval in the life of such a man 
—a blank dismal interregnum, which divides the day in which he 
spends his last shilling from the hour in which he begins to prey de- 
liberately upon the purses of other people. It was in that hopeless 
interval that Horatio Paget established himself in the widow’s parlour. 
But though he slept in the Old Kent Road, he had not yet brought 
himself to endure existence on the Surrey side of the water. He 
emerged from his lodging every morning to hasten westward, resplen- 
dent in clean linen and exquisitely-fitting gloves, an unquestionable 
overcoat, and varnished boots. 

The wardrobe has its Indian summer; and the glory of a first-rate 
tailor’s coat is like the splendour of a tropical sun—it is glorious to the 
last, and sinks in a moment. Captain Paget’s wardrobe was in its 
Indian summer in these days; and when he felt how fatally near the 
Bond-Street pavement was to the soles of his feet, he could not refrain 
from a fond admiration of the boots that were so beautiful in decay. 

He walked the Wesi-end for many weary hours every day during 
this period of his decadence. He tried to live in an honest gentlemanly 
way, by borrowing money of his friends, or discounting an accommoda- 
tion-bill obtained from some innocent acquaintance who was deluded by 
his brilliant appearance and specious tongue into a belief in the tran- 
sient nature of his difficulties. He spent his days in hanging about the 
halls and waiting-rooms of clubs—of some of which he had once been 
2a member; he walked weary miles between St. James’s and Mayfair, 
Kensington Gore and Notting Hill, leaving little notes for men who were 
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not at home, or writing a little note in one room while the man to whom 
he was writing hushed his breadth in an adjoining chamber. People who 
had once been Captain Paget’s fast friends seemed to have simultane- 
ously decided upon spending their existence out of doors, as it appeared 
to the impecunious Captain. The servants of his friends were afflicted 
with a strange uncertainty as to their masters’ movements. At what- 
ever hall-door Horatio Paget presented himself, it seemed equally doubt- 
ful whether the proprietor of the mansion would be home to dinner that 
day, or whether he would be at home any time next day, or the day after 
that, or at the end of the week, or indeed whether he would ever come 
home again. Sometimes the Captain, calling in the evening dusk, 
in the faint hope of gaining admittance to some friendly dwelling, saw 
the glimmer of light under a dining-room door, and heard the clooping 
of corks and the pleasant jingling of glass and silver in the innermost 
recesses of a butler’s pantry; but still the answer was—not at home, and 
not likely to be home. All the respectable world was to be out hence- 
forth for Horatio Paget. But now and then at the clubs he met some 
young man, who had no wife at home to keep watch upon his purse 
and to wail piteously over a five-pound note ill bestowed, and who took 
compassion on the fallen spendthrift, and believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, his story of temporary embarrassment; and then the Captain 
dined sumptuously at a little French restaurant in Castle Street, Lei- 
cester Square, and took a half-bottle of chablis with his oysters, and 
warmed himself with chambertin that was brought to him in a dusty 
cobweb-shrouded bottle reposing in a wicker-basket. 

But in these latter days such glimpses of sunshine very rarely 
illumined the dull stream of the Captain’s life. Failure and disap- 
pointment had become the rule of his existence—success the rare ex- 
ception. Crossing the river now on his way westward, he was wont to 
loiter a little on Waterloo Bridge, and to look dreamily down at the 
water, wondering whether the time was near at hand when, under cover 
of the evening dusk, he would pay his last halfpenny to the tollkeeper, 
and never again know the need of any earthly coin. 

“T saw a fellow in the Morgue one day,—a poor wretch who had 
drowned himself a week or two before. Great God, how horrible he 
looked! If there was any certainty they would find one immediately, 
and bury one decently, there’d be no particular horror in that kind 
of death. But to be found like thai, and to lie in some riverside dead- 
house down by Wapping, with a ghastly placard rotting on the rotting 
door, and nothing but ooze and slime and rottenness round about one 
—waiting to be identified! And who knows, after all, whether a dead 
man doesn’t feel that sort of thing ?” 

It was after such musings as these had begun to be very common 
with Horatio Paget that he caught the chill which resulted in a very 
dangerous illness of many weeks. The late autumn was wet and cold 
and dreary; but Captain Paget, although remarkably clever after a 
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certain fashion, had never been a lover of intellectual pursuits, and 
imprisonment in Mrs. Kepp’s shabby parlour was odious to him. 
When he had read every page of the borrowed newspaper, and pished 
and pshawed over the leaders, and groaned aloud at the announcement 
of some wealthy marriage made by one of his quondam friends, or 
chuckled at the record of another quondam friend’s insolvency—when 
he had poked the fire savagely half a dozen times in an hour, cursing 
the pinched grate and the bad coals during every repetition of the 
operation—-when he had smoked his last cigar, and varnished his 
favourite boots, and looked out of the window, and contemplated him- 
self gloomily in the wretched little glass over the narrow chimneypiece, 
—Captain Paget’s intellectual resources were exhausted, and an angry 
impatience took possession of him. Then, in defiance of the pelting 
rain or the lowering sky, he flung his slippers into the furthest corner 
—and the furthest corner of Mrs. Kepp’s parlour was not very remote 
from the Captain’s arm-chair—he drew on the stoutest of his var- 
nished boots—and there were none of them very stout now—buttoned 
his perfect overcoat, adjusted his hat before the looking-glass, and 
sallied forth, umbrella in hand, to make his way westward. Westward 
always, through storm and shower, back to the haunts of his youth, 
went the wanderer and outcast, to see the red glow of cheery fires re- 
flected on the plate-glass windows of his favourite clubs; to see the 
lamps in spacious reading-rooms lit early in the autumn dusk, and to 
watch the soft light glimmering on the rich bindings of the books, 
and losing itself in the sombre depths of crimson draperies. To this 
poor worldly creature the agony of banishment from those palaces of 
Pall Mall or St. James’s Street was as bitter as the pain of a fallen 
angel. It was the dullest, deadest time of the year, and there were 
not many loungers in those sumptuous reading-rooms, where the shaded 
lamps shed their subdued light on the chaste splendour of the sanctuary; 


.so Captain Paget could haunt the scene of his departed youth without 


much fear of recognition: but his wanderings in the West grew more 
hopeless and purposeless every day. He began to understand how it 
was that people were never atvhome when he assailed their doors with 
his fashionable knock. He could no longer endure the humiliation of 
such repulses, for he began to understand that the servants knew his 
errand as well as their masters, and had their answers ready, let him 
present himself before them when he would: so he besieged the doors 
of St. James’s and Mayfair, Kensington Gore and Notting Hill no 
longer. He knew that the bubble of his poor foolish life had burst, 
and that there was nothing left for him but to die. 

It seemed about this time as if the end of all was very near. Cap- 
tain Paget caught a chill one miserable evening on which he returned 
to his lodging with his garments dripping, and his beautiful varnished 
boots reduced to a kind of pulp; and the chill resulted in a violent 
inflammation of the lungs. Then it was that a woman’s hand was held 
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out to save him, and a woman’s divine tenderness cared for him in his 
dire extremity. 

The ministering angel who comforted this helpless and broken-down 
wayfarer was only a low-born ignorant girl called Mary Anne Kepp— 
a girl who had waited upon the Captain during his residence in her 
mother’s house, but of whom he had taken about as much notice as 
he had been wont to take of the coloured servants who tended him 
when he was with his regiment in India. Horatio Paget had been a 
night-brawler and a gamester, a duellist and a reprobate, in the glorious 
days that were gone; but he had never been a profligate: and he did 
not know that the girl who brought him his breakfast and staggered 
under the weight of his coal-scuttle was one of the most beautiful 
women he had ever looked upon. 

The Captain was so essentially a creature of the West-end, that 
Beauty without her glitter of diamonds and splendour of apparel was 
scarcely Beauty for him. He waited for the groom of the chambers to 
announce her name, and the low hum of well-bred approval to accom- 
pany her entrance, before he bowed the knee and acknowledged her 
. perfection. The Beauties whom he remembered had received their 
patent from the Prince Regent, and had graduated in the houses of 
Devonshire and Hertford. How should the faded bachelor know that 
this girl, in a shabby cotton-gown, with unkempt hair dragged off her 
pale face, and with grimy smears from the handles of saucepans and 
fire-irons imprinted upon her cheeks—how should he know that she 
was beautiful? It was only during the slow monotonous hours of 
his convalescence, when he lay upon the poor faded little sofa in Mrs. 
Kepp’s parlour—the sofa that was scarcely less faded and feeble than 
himself—it was then, and then only, that he discovered the loveliness 
of the face which had been so often bent over him during his delirious 
wanderings. 

“T have mistaken you for all manner of people, my dear,” he said 
to his landlady’s daughter, who sat by the little Pembroke-table work- 
ing, while her mother dozed in a corner with a worsted stocking drawn 
over her arm and a pair of spectacles resting upon her elderly nose. 
Mrs. Kepp and her daughter were wont to spend their evenings in the 
jodger’s apartment now; for the invalid complained bitterly of “the 
horrors” when they left him. 

“T have taken you for all sorts of people, Mary Anne,” pursued the 
Captain dreamily. “Sometimes I have fancied you were the Countess 
of Jersey, and I could see her smile as she looked at me when I was 
first presented to her. I was very young in the beautiful Jersey’s time ; 
and then there was the other one—whom I used to drink tea with at 
Brighton. Ah me! what a dull world it seems nowadays! The king 
gone, and every thing changed—every thing—every thing! Iam a 
very old man, Mary Anne.” 

He was fifty-two years of age; he felt quite an old man. He had 
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spent all his money, he had outlived the best friends of his youth ; 
for it had been his fate to adorn a declining era, and he had been a 
youngster among elderly patrons and associates. His patrons were 
dead and gone, and the men he had patronised shut their doors upon 
him in the day of his poverty. As for his relations, he had turned his 
back upon them long ago, when first he followed in the shining wake 
of that gorgeous vessel, the Royal George. In this hour of his penni- 
less decline there was none to help him. To have outlived every 
affection and every pleasure is the chief bitterness of old age; and 
this bitterness Horatio Paget suffered in all its fulness, though his 
years were but fifty-two. 

**T am a very old man, Mary Anne,” he repeated plaintively. But 
Mary Anne Kepp could not think him old. To her eyes he must for 
ever appear the incarnation of all that is elegant and distinguished. 
He was the first gentleman she had ever seen. Mrs. Kepp had given 
shelter to other lodgers who had called themselves gentlemen, and who 
had been pompous and grandiose of manner in their intercourse with 
the widow and her daughter ; but O, what pitiful lacquered counter- 
feits, what Brummagem paste they had been, compared to the real 
gem! Mary Anne Kepp had seen varnished boots before the humble 
flooring of her mother’s dwelling was honoured by the tread of Horatio 
Paget ; but what clumsy vulgar boots, and what awkward plebeian feet 
had worn them! The lodger’s slim white hands and arched instep, the 
patrician curve of his aquiline nose, the perfect grace of his apparel, the 
high-bred modulation of his courteous accents,—all these had impressed 
Mary Anne’s tender little heart so much the more because of his 
poverty and loneliness. That such a man should be forgotten and de- 
serted—that such a man should be poor and lonely, seemed so cruel a 
chance to the simple maiden: and then when illness overtook him, 
and invested him with a supreme claim upon her tenderness and pity, 
—then the innocent girl lavished all the treasures of a compassionate 
heart upon the ruined gentleman. She had no thought of fee or 
reward ; she knew that her mother’s lodger was miserably poor, and 
that lris payments had become more and more irregular week by week 
and month by month. She had no consciousness of the depth of 
feeling that rendered her so gentle a nurse; for her life was a busy 
one, and she had neither time nor seaeneeer for any morbid brooding 
upon her own feelings. 

She protested warmly against the Captain's lamentation respecting 
his age. 

“The idear of any gentleman calling hisself old at fifty !” she said— 
and Horatio shuddered at the supererogatory “r” and the “hisself,” 
though they proceeded from the lips of his consoler ;—“ you’ve got 
many, many years before you yet, sir, please God,” she added piously; 
“and there’s good friends will come forward yet to help you, I make 
no doubt.” 
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Captain Paget shook his head peevishly. 

“You talk as if you were telling my fortune with a pack of cards,” 
he said. “No, my girl, I shall have only one friend to rely upon, if 
ever I am well enough to go outside this house ; and that friend is my- 
self. I have spent the fortune my father left me; I have spent the 
price of my conimission ; and I have parted with every object of any 
value that I ever possessed—in vulgar parlance, I am cleaned out, 
Mary Anne. But other men have spent every sixpence belonging to 
them, and have contrived to live pleasantly enough for half a century 
afterwards ; and I daresay I can do as they have done. If the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb, I suppose the hawks and vultures take 
care of themselves. I have tried my luck as a shorn Jamb, and the 
tempest has been very bitter for me; so I have no alternative but to 
join the vultures.” 

Mary Anne Kepp stared wonderingly at her mother’s lodger. She 
had some notion that he had been saying something wicked and blas- 
phemous; but she was too ignorant and too innocent to follow his 
meaning. 

“0, pray don’t talk in that wild way, sir,” she entreated. “It 
makes me so unhappy to hear you go on like that.” 

“ And why should any thing that I say make you unhappy, Mary 
Anne?” asked the lodger earnestly. 

There was something in his tone that set her pale face on fire with 
unwonted crimson, and she bent very low over her work to hide those 
painful blushes. She did not know that the Captain’s tone presaged 
a serious address; she did not know that the grand crisis of her life 
was close upon her. 

Horatio Paget had determined upon making a sacrifice. The doctor 
had told him that he owed his life 1o this devoted girl; and he would 
have been something less than man if he had not been moved with 
some grateful emotion. He was grateful’; and in the dreary hours of 
his slow recovery he had ample leisure for the contemplation of the 
woman to whom he owed so much, if his poor worthless life could 
indeed be much. He saw that she was devoted to him; that she loved 
him more truly than he had ever been conscious of being loved before. 
He saw too that she was beautiful. To an ugly woman Captain Paget 
might have felt extremely grateful; but he could never have thought 
of an ugly woman as he thought of Mary Anne Kepp. The end of his 
contemplation and his deliberation came to this: She was beautiful, and 
she loved him, and his life was utterly wretched and lonely; so he de- 
termined upon proving his gratitude by a sublime sacrifice. Before the 
girl had lifted her face from the needlework over which she had bent to 
hide her blushes, Horatio Paget had asked her to be his wife. Her 
emotion almost overpowered her as she tried to answer him; but she 
struggled against it bravely, and came to the sofa on which he lay and 
dropped upon her knees by his side. The beggar-maid who was wooed 
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by a king could have felt no deeper sense of her lover’s condescension 
than that which filled the heart of this poor simple girl as she knelt by 
her mother’s gentleman-lodger. 

“T—+to be your wife!” she exclaimed. “0, surely, sir, you cannot 
mean it ?” 

* But I do mean it, with all my heart and soul, my dear,” answered 
the Captain. “I’m not offering you any grand chance, Mary Anne; 
for I’m about as low down in the world as a man can be. But I don’t 
mean to be poor all my life. Come, my dear, don’t cry,” he exclaimed, 
just a little impatiently—for the girl had covered her face with her 
hands, and tears were dropping between the poor hard-working fingers— 
“‘ but lift up your head and tell me whether you will take a faded old 
bachelor for your husband or not.” 

Horatio Paget had admired many women in the bright years of his 
youth, and had fancied himself desperately in love more than once in 
his life; but it is doubtful whether the mighty passion had ever really pos- 
sessed the Captain’s heart, which was naturally cold and sluggish, rarely 
fluttered by any emotion that was not engendered of selfishness. Horatio 
had set up an idol and had invented a religion for himself very early 
in life; and that idol was fashioned after his own image, and that 
religion had its beginning and end in his own pleasure. He might 
have been flattered and pleased by Miss Kepp’s agitation; but he was 
ill and peevish; and having all his life been subject to a profound 
antipathy to feminine tearfulness, the girl’s display of emotion annoyed 
him. 

“Ts it to be yes, or no, my dear ?” he asked, with some vexation in 
his tone. 

Mary Anne looked up at him with tearful, frightened eyes. 

“O, yes, sir, if I can be any use to you, and nurse you when you 
are ill, and work for you till I work my fingers to the bone.” 

She clenched her hands spasmodically as she spoke. In imagina- 
tion she was already toiling and striving for the god of her idolatry— 
the GENTLEMAN whose varnished boots had been to her as a glimpse of 
another and a fairer world than that represented by Tulliver’s Terrace, 
Old Kent Road. But Captain Paget checked her enthusiasm by @ 
gentle gesture of his attenuated hands. 

“That will do, my dear,” he murmured languidly ; “I’m not very 
strong yet, and any thing in the way of fuss is inexpressibly painful to 
me. Ah, my poor child,” he exclaimed pityingly, “if you could have 
seen a dinner at the Marquis of Hertford’s, you would have understood 
how much can be achieved without fuss. But I am talking of things 
you don’t understand. You will be my wife; and a very good, kind, 
obedient little wife, I have no doubt. That is all settled. As for 
working for me, my love, it would be about as much as these poor little 
hands could do to earn me a cigar a-day—and I seldom smoke less than 
half-a-dozen cigars; so, you see, that is all so much affectionate non- 
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sense. And now you may wake your mother, my dear; for I want to 
take a little nap, and I can’t close my eyes while that good soul is 
snoring so intolerably; but not a word about our little arrangement, 
Mary Anne, till you and your mother are alone.” 

And hereupon the Captain spread a handkerchief over his face and 
subsided into a gentle slumber. The little scene had fatigued him ; 
though it had been so quietly enacted, that Mrs. Kepp had slept on un- 
disturbed by the brief fragment of domestic drama performed within a 
few yards of her uneasy arm-chair. Her daughter awoke her presently, 
and she resumed her needle-work, while Mary Anne made some tea for 
the beloved sleeper. The cups and saucers made more noise to-night 
than they were wont to make in the girl’s careful hands. The fluttering 
of her heart seemed to communicate itself to the tips of her fingers, 
and the jingling of the crockery-ware betrayed the intensity of her 
emotion. He was to be her husband! She was to have a gentleman 
for a husband; and such a gentleman! Out of such base trifles as a 
West-end tailor’s coat and a West-end workman’s boots may be engen- 
dered the purest blossom of womanly love and devotion. Wisely may 
the modern philosopher cry that the history of the-world is only a 
story of old clothes. Mary Anne had begun by admiring the graces 
of Stultz and Hoby, and now she was ready to lay down her life for the 
man who wore the perishing garments! 


Miss Kepp obeyed her lover’s behest; and it was only on the following 
day, when she and her mother were alone together in the dingy little 
kitchen below Captain Paget’s apartments, that she informed that 
worthy woman of the honour which had been vouchsafed to her. And 
thereupon Mary Anne endured the first of the long series of disappoint- 
ments which were to arise out of her affection for the penniless Captain. 
The widow was a woman of the world, and was obstinately blind to the 
advantages of a union with a ruined gentleman of fifty. 

“How's he to keep you, I should like to know ?” Mrs. Kepp ex- 
claimed, as the girl stood blushing before her after having told her 
story; “if he can’t pay me regular—and you know the difficulty I’ve 
had to get his money, Mary Anne. If he can’t keep hisself, how’s he 
to keep you?” 

“ Don’t talk like that, mother,” cried the girl, wincing under her 
parent’s practical arguments ; “ you go on as if all I cared for was being 
fed and clothed. Besides, Captain Paget is not going to be poor always. 
He told me so last night, when he—” 

“ He told you so!” echoed the honest widow with unmitigated 
scorn ; “hasn’t he told me times and often that I should have my rent 
regular after this week, and regular after that week; and have I ever 
had it regular? And ain’t I keeping him out of charity now—a poor 
widow-woman like me—which I may be wanting charity myself before 
long ; and if it wasn’t for your whimpering and going on he’d have been 
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out of the house three weeks ago, when the doctor said he was well 
enough to be moved ; for I ast him.” 

“And you’d have turned him out to die in the streets, mother!” 
cried Mary ; “I didn’t think you were so ’artless.” 

From this time there was ill-feeling between Mrs. Kepp and her 
daughter, who had been hitherto one of the most patient and obedient 
of children. The fanatic can never forgive the wretch who disbelieves 
in the divinity of his god; and women who love as blindly and foolishly 
as Mary Anne Kepp are the most bigoted of worshippers. The girl 
could not forgive her mother’s disparagement of her idol,—the mother 
had no mercy upon her daughter’s folly ; and after much wearisome 
contention and domestic misery—carefully hidden from the penniless 
sybarite in the parlour—after many tears and heart-burnings, and 
wakeful nights and prayerful watches, Mary Anne Kepp consented to 
leave the house quietly one morning with the gentleman-lodger while 
the widow had gone to market. Miss Kepp left a piteous little note 
for her mother, rather ungrammatical, but very womanly and tender, 
imploring pardon for her want of duty; and, “0, mother, if you knew 
how good and nobel he is, you coudent be angery with me for luving 
him has I do, and we shall come back to you after-oure marige, wich 
you will be pade up honourabel to the last farthin.” 

After writing this epistle in the kitchen, with more deliberation and 
more smudging than Captain Paget would have cared to behold in the 
bride of his choice, Mary Anne attired herself in her Sabbath-day 
raiment, and left Tulliver’s Terrace with the Captain in a cab. She 
would fain have taken a little lavender-paper-covered box that con- 
tained the remainder of her wardrobe; but after surveying it with a 
shudder, Captain Paget told her that such a box would condemn them 
any where. 

“You may get on sometimes without luggage, my dear,” he said 
sententiously ; “ but with such luggage as chat, never!” 

The girl obeyed without comprehending. It was not often that she 
understood her lover’s meaning; nor did he particularly care that she 
should understand him. He talked to her rather in the same spirit in 
which one talks to a faithful canine companion—as Napoleon ITI. may 
talk to his favourite Nero: “I have great plans yet unfulfilled, my 
honest Nero, thongh you may not be wise enough to guess their nature. 
And we must have another Boulevard, old fellow; and we must make 
things secure in Mexico; and settle that little dispute about Venetia ; 
and we must do something for those unfortunate Poles, eh—good dog?” 
and so on. 

Captain Paget drove straight to a registrar’s-office, where the new 
marriage-act enabled him to unite himself to Miss Kepp sans fagon, in 
presence of the cabman and a woman who had been cleaning the door- 
step. The Captain went through the brief ceremonial as coolly as if it had 
been the settlement of a water-rate, and was angered by the tears that 
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poor Mary Anne shed under her cheap black veil. He had forgotten the 
poetic superstition in favour of a wedding-ring, but he slipped a little 
onyx ring off his own finger and put it on the clumsier finger of his bride. 
It was the last of his jewels—the rejected of the pawnbrokers, who, not 
being learned in antique intaglios, had condemned the ring as trumpery. 
There is always something a little ominous in the bridegroom’s forget- 
fulness of that simple golden circle which typifies an eternal union; and 
a superstitious person might have drawn a sinister augury from the 
subject of Captain Paget’s intaglio, which was a head of Nero—an 
emperor whose wife was by no means the happiest of women. But as 
neither Mary Anne nor the registrar, neither the cabman nor the char- 
woman who had been cleaning the doorstep, had ever heard of Nero, 
and as Horatio Paget was much too indifferent to be superstitious, there 
was no one to draw evil inferences: and Mary Anne went away with her 
gentleman husband, proud and happy, with a happiness that was only 
disturbed now and then by the image of an infuriated mother. 

Captain Paget took his bride to some charming apartments in Half- 
moon Street, Mayfair; and she was surprised to hear him tell the land- 
lady that he and his wife had just arrived from Devonshire, and that 
they meant to stay a week or so in London, en passant, before starting 
for the Continent. 

“My wife has spent the best part of her life in the country,” said 
the Captain, “so I suppose I must show her some of the sights of 
London in spite of the abominable weather. But the deuce of it is, 
that my servant has misunderstood my directions, and gone on to Paris 
with the luggage. However, we can set that all straight to-morrow.” 

Nothing could be more courteously acquiescent than the manner of 
the landlady; for Captain Paget had offered her references, and the 
people to whom he referred were among the magnates of the land. The 
Captain knew enough of human nature to know that if references are 
only sufficiently imposing, they are very unlikely to be verified. The 
swindler who refers his dupe to the Duke of Sutherland and Baring 
Brothers has a very good chance of getting his respectability accepted 
without inquiry, on the mere strength of those sacred names. 


From this time until the day of her death Mary Anne Paget very 
seldom heard her husband make any statement which she did not 
know to be false. He had joined the ranks of the vultures. He had 
lain down upon his bed of sickness a gentlemanly beggar ; he arose from 
that couch of pain and weariness a swindler. 

Now began those petty shifts and miserable falsifications whereby 
the birds of prey thrive upon the flesh and blood of hapless pigeons. 
Now the dovecotes were fluttered by a new destroyer—a gentlemanly 
vulture, whose suave accents and perfect manners were fatal to the 
unwary. Henceforth Horatio Cromie Nugent Paget flourished and 
fattened upon the folly of his fellow-men. As promoter of joint-stock 
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companies that never saw the light; as treasurer of loan-offices where 
money was never lent ; as a gentleman with capital about to introduce a 
novel article of manufacture from the sale of which a profit of five thou- 
sand a-year would infallibly be realised, and desirous to meet with an- 
other gentleman of equal capital; as the mysterious X. Y. Z. who will 
—for so small a recompense as thirty postage-stamps—impart the secret 
of an elegant and pleasing employment, whereby seven-pound-ten a- 
week may be made by any individual, male or female ;—under every 
flimsy disguise with which the swindler hides his execrable form, Cap- 
tain Paget plied his cruel trade, and still contrived to find fresh dupes. 
Of course there were occasions when the pigeons were slow to flutter 
into the fascinating snare, and when the vulture had a bad time of it; 
and it was a common thing for Captain Paget to sink from the splendour 
of Mayfair or St. James’s Street into some dingy transpontine hiding- 
place. But he never went back to Tulliver’s Terrace, though Mary 
Anne pleaded piteously for the payment of her poor mother’s debt. 
When her husband was in funds, he patted her head affectionately, and 
told her that he would see about it—z.e. the payment of Mrs. Kepp’s 
bill: while, if she ventured to mention the subject to him when his 
purse was scantily furnished, he would ask her fiercely how he was to 
satisfy her mother’s extortionate claims when he had not so much as a 
sixpence for his own use? 

Mrs. Kepp’s bill was never paid, and Mary Anne never saw her mother’s 
face again. Mrs. Paget was one of those meek, loving creatures who 
are essentially cowardly. She could not bring herself to encounter her 
mother without the money owed by the Captain; she could not bring 
herself to endure the widow’s reproaches, the questioning that would 
be so horribly painful to answer, the taunts that would torture her poor 
sorrowful heart. 

Alas for her brief dream of love and happiness! Alas for her fool- 
ish worship of the gentleman lodger! She knew now that her mother 
had been wiser than herself, and that it would have been better for her 
if she had renounced the shadowy glory of an alliance with Horatio 
Cromie Nugent Paget ; whose string of high-sounding names, written on 
the cover of an old wine-book, had not been without its influence on the 
ignorant girl. The widow’s daughter knew very little happiness during 
the few years of her wedded life. To be hurried from place to place, 
to dine in Mayfair to-day, and to eat your dinner ai a shilling ordi- 
nary in Whitecross Street to-morrow; to wear fine clothes that have 
not been paid for, and to take them off your back at a moment’s notice 
when they are required for the security of the friendly pawnbroker ; to 
know that your life is a falsehood and a snare, and that to leave a place 
is to leave contempt and execration behind you ;—these things constitute 
the burden of a woman whose husband lives by his wits. And over and 
above these miseries, Mrs. Paget had to endure all the variations of 
temper to which the schemer is subject. If the pigeons dropped readily 
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into the snare, and if their plumage proved well worth the picking, the 
Captain was very kind to his wife, after his own fashion: that is to say, 
he took her out with him, and after lecturing her angrily because of the 
shabbiness of her bonnet, bought her a new one, and gave her a dinner 
that made her ill, and then sent her home in a cab, while he finished 
the evening in more congenial society. But if the times were bad for 
the vulture tribe—O, then, what a gloomy companion for the domestic 
hearth was the elegant Horatio! After smiling his false smile all day, 
while rage and disappointment were gnawing at his heart, it was a kind 
of relief to the Captain to be moody and savage by his own fireside. 
The human vulture has something of the ferocity of his feathered proto- 
type. The man who lives upon his fellow-men has need to harden his 
heart ; for one sentiment of compassion, one touch of human pity, would 
shatter his finest scheme in the hour of its fruition. Horatio Paget and 
compassion parted fellowship very early in the course of his unscrupu- 
lous career. What if the pigeon has a widowed mother dependent on his 
prosperity, or half-a-dozen children who will be involved in his ruin? 
Is the hawk to forego his natural prey for any such paltry consideration 
as a vulgar old woman or a brood of squalling brats ? 

Captain Paget was not guilty of any persistent unkindness towards 
the woman whose fate he had deigned to link with his own. The con- 
sciousness that he had conferred a supreme honour-on Mary Anne Kepp 
by offering her his hand, and a share of his difficulties, never deserted 
him. He made no attempt to elevate the ignorant girl into companion- 
ship with himself. He shuddered when she misplaced her h’s, and 
turned from her peevishly with a muttered oath when she was more 
than usually ungrammatical: but though he found it disagreeable to 
hear her, he would have found it troublesome to set her right; and 
trouble was a thing which Horatio Paget held in gentlemanly aversion. 
The idea that the mode of his existence could be repulsive to his wife 
—that this low-born and low-bred girl could ‘ave scruples that he 
never felt, and might suffer agonies of remorse and shame of which 
his coarser nature was incapable—never entered the Captain’s mind. 
It would have been too great an absurdity for the daughter of plebeian 
Kepps to affect a tenderness of conscience unknown to the scion of 
Pagets and Cromies and Nugents. Mary Anne was afraid of her elegant 
husband : and she worshipped and waited upon him in meek silence, 
keeping the secret of her own sorrows, and keeping it so well that he 
never guessed the manifold sources of that pallor of countenance and 
hollow brightness of eye which had of late annoyed him when he looked 
at his wife. She had borne him a child; a sweet girl baby, with those 
great black eyes that always have rather a weird look in the face of 
infancy ; and she would fain have clung to the infant as the hope and 
consolation of her joyless life. But the vulture is not a domestic bird, 
and a baby would have been an impediment in the rapid hegiras 
which Captain Paget and his wife were wont to make. The Captain 
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put an advertisement in a daily paper before the child was a week old ; 
and in less than a fortnight after Mary Anne had looked at the baby 
face for the first time, she was called upon to surrender her treasure 
to an elderly woman of fat and greasy aspect, who had agreed to bring 
the infant up “ by hand” in a miserable little street in a remote and 
dreary district lying between Vauxhall and Battersea. 

Mary Anne gave up the child uncomplainingly; as meekly as she 
would have surrendered herself if the Captain had brought a masked 
exeeutioner to her bed-side, and had told her a block was prepared for 
her in the adjoining chamber. She had no idea of resistance to the 
will of her husband. She endured her existence for nearly five years 
after the birth of her child, and during those miserable years the one 
effort of her life was to secure the miserable stipend paid for the little 
girl’s maintenance; but before the child’s fifth birthday the mother 
faded off the face of the earth. She died in a miserable lodging not 
very far from Tulliver’s Terrace, expiring in the arms of a landlady 
who comforted her in her hour of need as she had comforted the ruined 
gentleman. Captain Paget was a prisoner in Whitecross Street at the 
time of his wife’s death, and was much surprised when he missed her 
morning visits and the little luxuries she had been wont to bring 
him. 

He had missed her for more than a week, and had written to her 
twice—rather angrily on the second occasion—when a rough unkempt 
boy in corduroy waited upon him in the dreary ward, where he and 
half-a-dozen other depressed and melancholy men sat at little tables 
writing letters, or pretending to read newspapers, and looking at one 
another furtively every now and then. There is no prisoner so dis- 
tracted by his own cares that he will not find time to wonder what his 
neighbour is “ in for.” 

The boy had received instructions to be careful how he imparted 
his dismal tidings to the “poor dear gentleman ;” but the lad grew 
nervous and bewildered at sight of the Captain’s fierce hook-nose and 
scrutinising gray eyes, and blurted out his news without any dismal 
note of warning. 

“The lady died at two o’clock this morning, please, sir; and mother 
said I was to come and tell you, please, sir.” 

Captain Paget staggered under the blow. 

“Good God!” he cried, as he dropped upon a rickety Windsor 
chair, that creaked under his weight ; “and I did not even know that 
she was ill!” 

Still less did he know that all her married life had been one long 
heart-sickness—one monotonous agony of remorse and shame. 
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A Deawing-room Reberie 







Can ten long years have passed away 
Since with Kate Fane I used to play 

And spoil her doll and toys ? 
She was an awful little tease, 
Who tore her clothes and grazed her knees— 
Who sometimes clomb up apple-trees— 
And loved to play with boys. 



















The merriest of romping girls 
Was Kate, with tangled sunny curls, 

In those bright laughing days : 
Her skirt was bien bouffée—e’en 
She never wore a crinoline— 
*Neath which peeped trousers, frilled, I weer, 
With broderie anglaise. 

























Whole mornings then we used to pass 
In strolling through the nodding grass 
Or couching ’mongst the fern ; 
Whilst there, when no one else was by, 
I used to kiss her on the sly— 
And Kate was neither coy nor shy, 
But kissed me in return! 


The livelong day we played and walked, 
Or in the orchard swung and talked— 

: ’T was thus our liking strengthened: 
At last, one gloomy, tearful day, 
My playfellow was sent away 
To school, and there she had to stay 

Until her frocks were lengthened. 
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In Eton’s classic groves I strayed, 
To pick up learning—I’m afraid 
I “ picked up” more at cricket ; 
My boyish love was left to fate, 
When pulling in the College Eight ; 
I quite forgot my little mate, 
In dreams of double-wicket ! 


And now I chance to meet again, 
Not saucy Kate, but fair Miss Fane, 
The loveliest of belles ; 
Who rules the season—for I know, 
At party, /éte, or flower-show, 
In opera-box or in the Row, 
She queens it o’er the swells. 


Ah! since that rosy laughing child 
Would jump upon her pony wild, 
And round the paddock canter, 
Or madly with black Hector race, 
Or climb for nests in Lyndith Chase— 
For which she got in sad disgrace— 
O tempora mutantur ! 


For Kate will never know me now, 
But with a studied, solemn bow, 
She’ll gaze with manner blank. 
Not know me? How her eyes flash bright! 
She shakes my hand, and grasps it tight, 
And laughingly exclaims, “ I’m right— 
’Tis my old playmate Frank !” 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 





HILL SCANDALS 


BY SIDNEY L, BLANCHARD 


WE are always hearing from India of Hill Scandals. They seem to be 
an institution-in the country. Are they of a class by themselves? Do 
they differ from scandals that occur in the plains? Are valley scandals 
in any way to be distinguished from them? Such questions may well 
occur to the uninitiated reader. The fact is that Hill Scandals are 
simply the representative scandals of the Empire. Scandals are not 
unplentiful in the plains; and where we venture to have any thing to 
do with valleys, they assert themselves and frequently come to the front. 
But the Hills are their home. Elsewhere mountainous regions usually — 
claim a moral superiority over flat country. One hears sometimes in 
poetry of a vale inspiring contentment, or some other of the calmer 
virtues; but no one has a word to say for the level. It is in the moun- 
tains that people are true to their fatherland and their first love and 
all the finer instincts of their nature. Why is it, then, that in India 
the Hills (they are mountains, but our countrymen take a delight in 
degrading grandeur to which they are accustomed) bear such a bad 
name for scandals? Well, the main reason is that the Hills are not 
the homes of Anglo-Indians, not even their habitual residence. They 
betake themselves to their slopes as an occasional retreat, for the sake 
of health, or pleasure, or a judicious combination of both; and the 
result is too frequently a disastrous amount of success. The political 
consequences of the Hills would make a long catalogue of disasters.. 
There was a distinguished party of public men once up at Simla, who, 
had they been merely a distinguished party of private men, would have 
found a safety-valve for their superfluous spirits in winning one another’s 
money, or flirting with one another’s wives. But their exuberance took 
a political direction, and the consequence was—the Affghan war. No- 
thing so mischievous as that has since been done in the Hills; but they 
are still the cause of a great deal being done in the plains that ought 
not to be done at all. ‘If we do not get rid of Simla,” said a sagacious 
Anglo-Indian some years ago, ‘Simla will get rid of us.” And it isa 
remarkable fact that whenever any thing is going wrong in India, the 
authorities, instead of meeting it upon the spot, are always telegraphing 
about it from the Hills. A frontier war, or a famine, are favourite oc-- 
casions for absence in these charming retreats; and in the latter event 
—as recent accounts testify—it is quite possible for half the population 
of a province to die of starvation. 

But I will not venture to dwell upon this disaster, or I may say 
worse of the Hills than I wish. For the most part, the evil that. 
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they do is of a social kind, and does not extend beyond their holiday 
visitors. ‘These are mainly members of the services—civil and mili- 
tary—who go up on leave for limited periods, and are naturally inclined 
to make the most of their time. And this, it must be confessed, is 
usually a very harmless process. The majority are contented with 
such ordinary enjoyments as are to be derived from living in a house 
having more or less the appearance of a Swiss cottage, situated on the 
terraced side of a mountain at a fabulous height above the level of the 
sea. With dwelling in a paradise of pines and rhododendrons, to say 
nothing of wild flowers of all kinds in prodigal profusion, and more 
luxuriant than tame flowers elsewhere. With being able, on account 
of the genial cold and rarefied atmosphere, which does not absorb the 
rays of the sun, to wander about all day in defiance of that luminary. 
With walking or riding, according to choice, up and down the steep 
paths, along the pleasant terraces, over the roofs of the houses, which 
at a short distance off look as if perched upon each other’s heads. Or 
it may be with a jaunt into the interior, where the stealthy hyena and 
the cheerful baboon of daily life are varied by such incitements to 
sportsmanship as the leopard and the bear. And further, with having 
the club as a continual resource, the theatre as an occasional one, and 
balls and dinner-parties a perennial source of active and not merely 
passive satisfaction. 

These characteristics are common, if not to all the minor Hill 
stations, at any rate to Simla and Mussoorie, the favourite sanataria of 
the North-west. These, which are only some twelve marches apart, 
have most points of resemblance in common; the difference being that 
Simla is more grand than Mussoorie, and Mussvorie more pretty than 
Simla. Looking upon them both as ladies, I should say that Simla 
would have great proud eyes, masses of dark hair; would look well in 
velvet and diamonds; and if she picked you up to take you any where, 
would come in a carriage on C-springs, with a coronet on the panel: 
while Mussoorie would have vain rather than proud eyes, and be in- 
clined to hair of the agreeable carrot colour now in vogue; would be 
fresh rather than rich in her toilette; would probably wear a turban hat; 
and if you called to conduct her to a croquet party, would take your arm 
without its being offered, and stop every two minutes to stare at the 
shop-windows. Does the reader understand what I mean now? Not 
that Simla is otherwise than affable, or even free-and-easy, or even a 
great deal too free-and-easy at times. It is a little more grand in its 
manner, that is all; and this is accounted for by the fact that the Vice- 
regal court is usually there in the season, in addition to the establish- 
ment of the Commander-in-Chief. For courts would be courts, even 
though they were held in a two-pair back. I am convinced that ifa 
Viceroy and his Aide-de-Camp were cast on a desert island, and had to 
live like a couple of Robinson Crusoes for twenty years, they would 
not forget their relative positions. The Viceroy, for instance, would 
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never have to chop the wood for his own fire; and although he might 
insist upon making his own goatskin breeches, the Aide-de-Camp would 
be in attendance to keep the needles threaded, and to hand the clasp- 
knife which would probably do duty for a pair of scissors. 

The mention of an Aide-de-Camp reminds me that I have to deal 
with Hill Scandals; to which I shall add a few words about the plains, 
and some moral reflections of an appropriate character, from which I 
hope my readers, both in England and India, will derive advantage. 
The reason why there are more scandals—that is to say, more persons 
who conduct themselves improperly and get into scrapes—in the Hills 
than the plains is, in the first place, because the majority of them have 
nothing to do; and, in the second place, because they are in such an 
exuberant state of health and spirits, caused by the habitual society 
of either the lady in the black velvet and diamonds, or the lady in 
the turban hat and balmorals (I forgot to say that Mussoorie would 
wear balmorals), as to use up even the charming succession of dis- 
portments which I have described as being at their disposal. More- 
over, the society, though numerous, is unvaried. There are arrivals 
and departures; but the personnel of the place remains at the end 
much as it was in the beginning; and that state of things lasting 
for several months together leads to the establishment of tolerably 
intimate relations between those who do not happen to quarrel. 
People know a great deal about one another in the plains, where your 
income is ascertainable to a fraction, and the amount of your debts cal- 
culable with almost equal accuracy; where your position and prospects 
are sharply defined in the clear mental atmosphere, and your measure is 
taken morally with a precision which might reduce the art of knowing 
the worst to one of the exact sciences. Nevertheless, in this kind of 
information the Hills beat the plains hollow. What is merely within 
your reach when below, is forced upon your attention when above; and 
that dreadful condition of having nothing to do makes you a more 
liable recipient than you would otherwise be. It is the intimate know- 
ledge which every body has of every body else which is the occasion of 
most of the scandals that occur in India; and the Hills, as we see, are 
more prolific in producing them, simply because all the conditions are 
intensified in their case. Even the slight check imposed by what passes 
for ‘‘ the public” in the work-a-day world of the plains scarcely exists in 
the holiday atmosphere of the hills. The few tradesmen who have their 
abode in the latter regions are there for the purpose of making their 
fortunes out of the wants of the rest. They are quite as independent 
as is compatible with that object; nobody will deny that. And they 
have a few companions of their own class who are “up,” like other 
people, for the benefit of their health and animal spirits. But these 
do not, of course, constitute a public; and not even such a necessity as 
a newspaper seems to be in the most remote parts of the Empire, 
though several times planted, has ever been known thoroughly to take 
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root. En revanche, there is a great deal of writing to the papers down 
below, in reference to every proceeding of the community above, on the 
part of “our own correspondents” of all classes. To every locality in 
the plains where people would care to know, the minutest particulars 
of what passes in the Hills are furnished by the most observing pens. 
At the beginning of the season a careful estimate is made of what is 
to come ; the question whether the place is to be moderately or immo- 
derately attended, and the prospects of amusement in store, being as 
gravely discussed as if they were matters of important concern. As 
things progress, you are duly informed of the names of distinguished 
arrivals, what houses they have taken (the houses are all called by the 
prettiest names — “Annandale,” ‘ Melrose,” “ Fairlight,” &c.), and 
how long their leave is to last. A careful note is made too of mar- 
riageable young ladies—“ spins,” as they are irreverently called; and 
alliances to be—which include not to be very often—are referred to with 
almost American freedom. The doings at Government House are of 
course chronicled with avidity; but more than this, balls, pic-nics, 
archery meetings, assemblies of every kind, are recorded as the staple 
news of the place. Indeed, there is nothing else to record, unless some 
food for political gossip happens to be available, which it very seldom 
is. I once heard of a “leading lady” at a certain hill station who 
wrote down to one of the North-west papers an account of a ball at 
her own house, in which she gave a satirical picture of some of her 
own guests; including ladies of course, and not only holding their dresses 
up to ridicule, but criticising the chaussures which were thus disclosed. 
In former days personal writing was tolerated far more than it is at 
present, when respectable journals keep clear of it as far as is possible 
in the midst of so very intimate a society. The practice used to be a 
constant cause of duels, and was almost as bad as balls in this respect. 
A lady now advanced in years, who had formerly been a burra beebee 
in Calcutta, and a great object of admiration, assured me that in her 
time two or three “ meetings” were almost inevitably the consequence 
of a large ball; and even in these latter days, or at any rate a few 
years ago, it used to be said that a “row” followed a ball almost as 
certainly as the report follows the flash of a piece of artillery. ‘ The 
Dinapore Scandal,” of which so much was made a few years ago, began 
at a ball, owing to a certain brigadier being more assiduous than was 
considered necessary in replacing a lady’s fallen scarf upon her shoulders. 
There was a great deal of reference to balls in the Mhow Scandal ; not 
that Mhow scandel in which Colonel Crawley was concerned, but one of 
the several which have occurred within the recollection of most of us at 
that interesting station. Balls were conspicuously associated with scan- 
dals which were talked about, though more or less successfully hushed 
up, at Simla not many seasons ago; and at Bombay, during a period 
when the Western Presidency was not remarkable for the strict pro- 
priety which has characterised it for some time past, balls continually 
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figured in local disputes. In Sir Charles Napier’s time this was espe- 
cially the case at Simla, where intoxication upon such occasions cost 
several officers their commission. It was upon gambling and fraudu- 
lent transactions connected with money, however, that Sir Charles came 
out in his strongest colours. Such a large number of officers of the 
Indian army were at that time so disgracefully in debt as to affect 
the character of the entire service; and to this, as well as to the 
high play by which it was partly caused, Napier determined to put 
a stop. There had been great laxity in the way of repression for many 
years ; and though officers were frequently tried by court-martial, con- 
victions were very difficult to obtain. So Sir Charles made war against 
the courts, bullied them into re-considering their verdicts, and in a 
very bad case, where the guilt was palpable, he would, though an 
acquittal were persisted in, exercise his own authority, and remove the 
offender from the service. Some of the lectures which he appended 
to the official reports of these proceedings were models of Napierian 
vigour. One of his commentaries he concluded by saying, ‘“ These 
orders may seem severe, but the commander-in-chief intends them to 
be so.” Upon another occasion he said that a court was utterly unfit 
for its functions; the president, the members, the judge-advocate— 
all concerned—were equally incompetent. Remarks of the kind might 
be quoted by the dozen. There was a great gambling case once at 
Simla, known as the Great Gambling Case to this day, in which there 
was something to do with unfair play. The demonstration which Sir 
Charles made about this affair had a very wholesome effect ; and his 
general razzia against the drunken and indebted cleared the service 
of those who had brought upon it disgrace. After that time there was 
a marked improvement in military manners in India; and at pre- 
sent there is no reason for supposing them worse than the manners, 
military or civil, of our countrymen elsewhere. Brandy-panee, like fire, 
is a good servant, but a bad master, and there are not wanting men of all 
classes in India who submit themselves to its dictation with too much 
amiability ; but decidedly fewer scandals arise from this cause than 
of yore ; and those who indulge, do so for the most part decorously, and 
destroy their constitutions with some regard to gentlemanlike deport- 
ment. 

Of the serious scandals which from time to time arise in India, 
most may be traced more to the familiar terms of intercourse upon 
which our countrymen live together, and the limited range of associ- 
ation, which begets gossiping and narrows the moral perceptions, than 
to drinking or even gambling. The original offence may arise, as in 
the Hills is usually the case, from the causes which I have already 
assigned—exuberant animal spirits, and the want of something better 
to do. But let the affair once come before authority, and the parish 


view of its importance, which is sure to be taken, displays it in the - 


most conspicuous light, lays it bare before the public for months per- 
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haps together, and in short makes the most that could possibly be 
made of it if the purpose were scandal itself. This is to a great extent 
the fault of the machinery devised for dealing with military trans- 
gressions, and to some extent the fault of authority which employs it 
without sufficient discretion. If it be otherwise, why do we not hear 
of civilians getting into scrapes at least with some approach to the 
frequency of military men? There are reasons why they should not 
get into quite so many. They have more work to keep them out of 
mischief, and more money to keep them out of debt. But they have 
the same tastes, the same passions, the same weaknesses of every kind ; 
and some of them do occasionally get into trouble in consequence. 
But in their case the affair is quietly arranged; there is no necessary 
resort to peculiar forms of procedure, which puzzle those who have to 
conduct them as much as any body else, and of which the consequences 
are arbitrary and inevitable, admitting of no modification which cir- 
cumstances miglt dictate. A civilian, ranking as a gentleman, is as 
jealous of his honour as a military man. He is not called upon to 
fight for the State; he is not allowed by law, nor of late years by 
society, to fight for himself; yet no man may impugn his courage with- 
out having to answer, in one way or another, for the consequences. 
Somehow a civilian, even in India, manages to keep his honour intact 
without any special machinery for the purpose. Even if he bring him- 
self within reach of the law, the consequences are not unnecessarily 
scandalous. He is tried by a competent tribunal, which disposes of the 
case by means of intelligible forms, framed for the purpose of pro- 
moting justice. But the military man never knows when he is safe. 
The court that tries him is of such an anomalous kind, that neither its 
president, members, nor the judge-advocate himself, are certain of the 
extent of the powers they exercise. Every individual engaged feels 
that he is himself on his trial, and may be excused if his first object 
be to keep out of harm’s way. The consequence is that the majority of 
verdicts are given against the prisoners. It is the easiest course, and 
one usually understood to be most acceptable to authority. 

And here, without endorsing for a moment what appears to be the 
popular idea, that when a great man and a small man fall out, the great 
man must be in the wrong, I cannot forbear remarking that military 
authority in India is not quite the same as military authority in 
England, or in a colony where there is any thing like a public: If the 
civil service takes the lead in society, as it professes to do, the military 
service has naturally enormous power and importance. In all matters 
affecting its own administration it is independent of the civil authority; 
and every officer in command, from the Chief downwards, is a despot as 
far as his range extends. This necessity of discipline leads to occa- 
sional scandals in this country, and must do so any where, until officers 
are more perfect than other men. But in India the evil is aggravated 
by the absence of healthy restraint, and the natural tendency of any 
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one class who live apart, or nearly so, from the rest of society, to think 
themselves very much more important persons than they really are. 

This delusion does not sit very gracefully upon the smaller people, 
and when it takes possession of the larger, is decidedly unbecoming. 
Moreover, a Captain who thinks Colonels of himself, or a Lieutenant 
whose idea of his own consequence is measured at least by a majority, 
are comparatively harmless persons. But a Colonel commanding a 
regiment, or a General commanding a division—when officers of that 
kind of rank get it into their heads that they are greater men than 
they be, their capacity for mischief is immense. And if a colonel or 
a general can do so much, what are we to say for a commander-in- 
chief? Let him once entertain an idea of himself as a cleverer and 
more important person than other people think him or he really is, 
and his power enables him to do incalculable harm. The responsi- 
bility is something akin to that of a man whose dreams should, whe- 
ther he wished it or not, all come to pass in real life. The effect 
would be very pleasant while he was in good health and a happy frame 
of mind, and was conferring fantastic forms of delight and out-of-the- 
way kinds of happiness upon people right and left. But let any thing 
go wrong with him; let him have éo great an opinion of his own 
superiority to other people; let him only derange his system temporarily 
by such a thing as a crab-supper, and what enormous miseries might 
he not inflict upon his fellow-creatures! That things will sometimes 
go wrong with men possessed of enormous powers in a country where 
they can exercise them with impunity, is only to be expected; and the 
effects of their conceit or crab-suppers, as the case may be, are some- 
times very serious. 

As regards the quarrel between the Commander-in-Chief in India 
and his Aide-de-Camp—which I may as well say suggested these remarks 
—there has certainly been a most reckless use of power on the only side 
which had any power to use. The contest was of course hopeless from 
the first, as far as Captain Jervis was concerned. It may be tyrannous 
for a giant to use his strength like a giant; but it is too much to ex- 
pect that he will use it like a dwarf. With the instincts which seem 
to have animated Sir William Mansfield throughout the proceedings, 
he could no more have moderated his force than the Irish gentleman 
could help making a noise with his pistol, though he promised to “ fire 
as softly as he could.” 

If a Commander-in-Chief quarrels with a Captain, and the affair gets 
to a court-martial, the Captain must be ruined if the Chief chooses to 
use all his authority; for if the court acquits, the Chief can refuse to 
confirm the proceedings; and if they will not alter their decision, the 
Chief can declare the prisoner guilty on his own authority, and inflict 
upon him what punishment he thinks proper. This has been practically 
done in the present case, for the recommendation to mercy amounted 
to an acquittal. 
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Now without disputing the Horatian maxim about not changing 
ycur nature with your skies, it may be safely said that this last “ Hill 
Scandal” would not have occurred in England, though the Commander- 
in-Chief and his Aide-de-Camp had occupied the same relative positions. 
In this country the great man would not have made the little man a 
mere servant; and the little man, on the other hand, would not have 
assumed unwarrantable freedoms. The kind of service whtich Sir Wil- 
liam Mansfield expected from his Aides-de-Camp was not very different 
from those which Aides-de-Camp are accustomed to render, except so far 
as keeping regular household accounts and managing a farm are con- 
cerned ; though as a general rule the duties are placed upon a friendly 
footing. But Sir William Mansfield seems to have been always com- 
plaining of not getting enough respect and attention, with regard to 
which I should think him rather more exacting than most of the 
crowned heads in Europe. His written regulations for the guidance of 
his staff would be worthy of the court of France in the latter days 
of Louis XIV. Not only are the substantial duties all strictly defined, 
but provision is made for the deportment of the Aides-de-Camp to the 
guests—when they are to rise from their seats at the dinner-table, how 
soon they may leave the drawing-room, and so forth. Moreover, they 
are enjoined to consider themselves as much under the command of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s wife as of the Commander-in-Chief himself. I will 
say nothing worse of all this than describing it as Indian—explainable 
by the causes pointed out. And Captain Jervis’s free-and-easy use of 
the stores was Indian also. The proceeding sounds strange in this 
country ; but the assumption that the prisoner intended to pay is quite 
justified by custom in India, where people continually lend one another 
wine or beer or mutton, or other articles of domestic requirement, when 
at out-of-the-way stations, where supplies are precarious. His under- 
taking the management of the farm is Indian again. All people who 
care for good mutton up the country join together — generally in 
parties of four—and keep a flock of sheep, the management of which 
is assigned to one of the number. In this and many other ways 
Indiaus take a practical part in their domestic affairs. How far the 
care of the farm was consistent with the duties of an Aide-de-Camp 
is quite another matter. I am only explaining how Captain Jervis got 
into cette galére. 

Half the Indian scandals, in fact, would never occur in England. 
Take, for instance, those in the Inniskilling Dragoons. The officers 
of the regiment would probably have found much more pleasant em- 
ployment than getting up a conspiracy against their Colonel. The 
Colonel, if he chose to adopt such a course as imprisoning an adverse 
witness, would never have been able to do so for months together with 
impunity. And supposing that he did, the witness would not be likely 
to die of the confinement in this country. 

One of the thoroughly Indian signs in all these scandals is the 
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deadly animosity which actuates people when they begin to quarrel— 
the proverbial result of the dearest friends falling out. There is no 
quarter given or expected. It is war to the knife. It is fortunate that 
Sir William Mansfield and his Aide-de-Camp met only in court, or a 
personal encounter of some kind would have been more than probable. 
As it was, a violent scene took place between the Chief’s counsel and the 
Aide-de-Camp ; nor could the latter resist a tempting opportunity which 
offered to horse-whip a hostile witness. 

In illustration of the intimate relations of society which give in- 
tensity to these quarrels, I may mention that a high official at one of 
the hill stations once’ told me that he had great difficulty through 
“ grass-widows” neglecting to pay their bills—the fault doubtless of the 
“ grass-widowers” in the plains for not being more punctual with re- 
mittances. These ladies can apparently be sued—for debts relating to 
necessaries, I suppose—in the absence of their husbands ; for the com- 
plaint made was, that whenever my friend ordered them to pay, he 
always received a pretty little note from the interesting defendant, 
saying that as he had been so wnkind as to decide against her, he must 
lend her the money to meet the claim ; it was his own fault, she could 
not help it, &c. With responsibilities like these, the judgment-seat 
becomes a post of danger as well as a post of honour. 

The mention of “ grass-widows” brings me to a fruitful source of 
Hill Scandals. The separation of husbands and wives—inevitable where 
the one wants health, and the other wants leisure—is objectionable, if 
only for the reason that the experiment of seeing how they can do 
without one another may be attended with success. Of late, however, 
it must be admitted that we have not heard of any very grave conse- 
quences arising from this cause; and one reason may be that the rail- 
ways not only expedite, but lessen the fatigue of travelling, so that mar- 
ried people—whether in health or not—may manage to meet oftener, 
though condemned to be apart for atime. In these days, too, a lady 
in the position in question has at least very few bad examples about 
her, and must be irreproachable in her conduct, if she wishes to be 
an ornament of the Viceregal Court. The strictest propriety indeed is 
the fashion in India in all high places ; and such is the care taken to 
prevent people from being out of the mode, that I heard of a lively lady 
(who always says more than she means) declaring the other day: “ The 
clergyman is always telling us that it is difficult to be good ; for my 
part I think that up here it is difficult to be bad.” This, too, was 
at Simla. I promised to make some moral reflections, but perhaps 
this remark will do instead. 
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TuE struggles of inventive genius, the troubles of inventors, the in- 
justice of individuals against them, have been the theme of many a har- 
rowing narrative of fact, and would have been equally the subject of 
many a fiction but for the difficulties attendant on the latter task, which 
presupposes a larger acquaintance with the particulars of invention 
than any writer of fiction has yet been found to possess. Bulwer, in 
his Last of the Barons, has essayed the task, and, to competent appre- 
hension, failed. In that great master’s endeavour to expound so much 
of the principles of latent heat as was necessary to give to his tale veri- 
similitude he has made known his own ignorance of the topic he would 
handle. Dickens has hardly been more fortunate when making a simi- 
lar attempt. Perhaps the most masterly rendering of the theme in a 
work of imagination is to be found in Balzac’s Recherche de TAbsolu, 
in which his alchemist does not shock scientific perception, for the simple 
reason that the point of invention aimed at was indefinite ; no mortal 
man then or now being able to imagine or figure to himself any definite 
scheme of metallic transmutation. 

Jacob Snider is dead and buried. His body lies in Kensal Green, 
under what he so often in his moments of misery was wont to call the 
‘*‘accursed British sod.” The daily press, whicl: first denied his illness, 
and then, being taunted into action, blazoned forth his misery when it 
was already too late, records his being no longer. His very name seems 
passing out of public memory, after the wont of the names of other men 
dead and buried. Enfield resounds with the machinery fashioning his 
now celebrated arms; resounds night and day—even Sundays. He 
was stricken down just when his great work, that had extended over 
seven weary years, was completed. He died penniless, and in debt. 
He trusted to England’s honour, and it failed him. 

As if to leave no cause of accusation against his memory, no 
ground upon which England may solace her own shamed pride, Jacob 
Snider’s was a character wholly free from the weak points alleged 
against inventors. He was provident, was economical; he kept accurate 
accounts; he was prompt in his engagements; kept regular books. 
There was nothing unconsidered or ill-arranged about him. In any 
ordinary bargain as between honourable men, Snider knew how to 
hold his own, and held it. This being so, the question will not fail to 
arise, whether the Government of this great country could have dealt 
by an inventor who laboured for it hard, who deserved of it well, who, 
through long years of suffering, slaved for it, starved for it—in the 
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bitter end to die for it—dealt by him less liberally, not to write less 
honourably, than would have happened between man and man ? 

If Snider were so wisely provident, why did he not make such a 
bargain with the Government as would have served his ends? That 
question will be asked by the public, not by inventors. The latter too 
well know that the Government of this country repudiates all bargains 
as between it and inventors. ‘“ Z7rust to our honour,” is what the Go- 
vernment says; “we listen to no conditions.” 

This is not figuratively written; it is a stern literal truth. Whether 
the honour of England be or be not, in respect to inventors, as a broker. 
reed or a lying voice, as words written on the waters or whispered to 
the wind, let the history of Snider make known. 

The absolute legal right of the British Government to take any in- 
vention it pleases; take it without consultation, treaty, compensation, 
or regard of the inventor—the public, any body—take it absolutely for 
nothing, if so willed, was established by the issue of the suit, Feather 
versus The Queen. That was ruled to be the law. Whether the ruling 
can be over-ruled remains to be seen. 

That was a remarkable decision. By virtue of it, if virtue of 
iniquity there be, the British Government acquired a despotic power 
over inventors. It was a power that time had known before, when 
time was younger than to-day; it was a power bringing types to mind 
that were hoped to have passed away; one that, when mob-thronging, 
rail-breaking, unwashed, yellow clay-fashioned crockery-ware-moulded 
fellows threaten their betters, is called by evil names. It established 
a lawless law—one of might over right. Such was the law of Gétz von 
Berlichingen and Front de Boeuf. Cumberland moss-troopers knew 
that law. It was Rob Roy’s simple plan. It brings to mind Turpin’s 
pistol-presentation drafts at sight ; or the blander arguments, not less 
cogent, of Claude Duval. 

Such, then, at present, is the law. It was arrived at tentatively. It 
was a decree too barbarous, too medizevally despotic for acceptance all at 
once. When Snider first came to England in 1859, the law was different. 
Then, guided by the evidence of his accurately kept diary, we shall find 
that, treating with the Government, he failed not to exercise the con- 
trol incumbent on every prudent man. The law as it stood then sub- 
sequently found a new interpretation. Some big-wig lawyer, of bold 
conception and truly Bismarkian audacity, opened a Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign against inventive genius. He battled on a small incep- 
tive scale; he won his small fight—he brought in a small bill: that 
bill became an act. Then the silence of desolation stole upon inventors. 
Pale men wept, and starved, and starving died. They muttered low, 
as poor Snider muttered. The nation heard it not; the law heeded it 
not. Some lawyer Bismark had made a desert, and called the silence 


peace. 
Whilst we English, fooled by the cackle of our own crowing, were 
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valiantly upholding Sir William Armstrong’s gun, and almost before 
the echo of foreigners’ laughter at our crowing had died away, then the 
artillerist quondam lawyer knight, Oliver Twist like, suddenly found 
he wanted “more.” Jn print the Armstrong gun was perfect, not in 
the field. Were it ever to become what newspapers had made it, per- 
fection upon perfection would have to be piled on that already perfect 
gun. John Bull glorified himself. There was nobody like him. Rule 
Britannia! Long live Sir William! British coal and iron for ever! 
British pluck, British honour, British ingenuity !—it was all British, 
and confusion to the French. “There were secrets of construction 
about the Armstrong gun—so sacred as not to be even whispered at 
Woolwich.” It was wonderful the accuracy of the Armstrong gun. 
The gulls and the wild geese killed (on paper) by Sir William’s seg- 
ment shells passes comprehension. There were other killings by those 
segment shells that ‘ organs of the press” either did not know, or know- 
ing, did not print. Jn the Chinese war, lead-strippings from those segment 
shells fired at the Chinese killed our own men. 

Sir William began changing, improving, perfecting the perfect. 
Eclectic and not prejudiced Sir William cast about to take improve- 
ments wheresoever they might be found. But such notions as he 
wanted were under protection of the patent law. They were the fruits 
of the brains of others, who claimed similar rights to remuneration that 
Sir William himself had claimed. If taken, they had to be paid for at 
the inventors’ own price. Thereupon Sir William Armstrong spoke 
strongly at Sheffield on the impolicy of patent laws. He proposed their 
abolition, as best for all. The bad points of these laws are salient. A 
more clumsy way of remunerating inventors it would be hard for a bar- 
barian to have devised. But, then, inventors were not answerable for 
the existence of these laws. They had been decreed as other laws are 
decreed. Men of inventive genius would have willingly seen the laws 
on behalf of patents for invention swept away, on the understanding 
that their government had given them, or would give them, an equiva- 
lent. But when it was stolidly propounded that inventors could not 
advance any moral claim to the inventions of their brains as property, 
all the then existing patent laws were defended by men of fertile 
brains in technical things with a pertinacity not warranted by any 
intrinsic excellence of those laws, but under the control of the feeling 
that bad laws were better than no laws at all. Between man and man 
the patent laws continued to secure a meed of rough justice. Inven- 
tions were indeed too often unproductive to the inventor; monetary 
non-success was too often the sequence of monetary pressure ; patents 
continued to be divided, hypothecated, bartered for a little money— 
the birthright was often disposed of for the mess of pottage; but dis- 
posed of, at any rate seemingly, between man and man, there was 
no appropriation without recompense, or, in plainer terms, séealing 
outright. 
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The issue of this debate and agitation was a certain Act of Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of which the relations previously subsisting between 
Government and inventors of inventions needed by Government were 
essentially changed. It was decreed that upon the inception of the 
’ first stage of a patent, upon the inventor communicating to the patent- 
office the secret whereupon he desired to acquire a patent right, it 
should be obligatory on the patent officers to divulge the secret to cer- 
tain government officials, who, if they should deem the subject of in- 
vention acceptable to or needed by the Government, should bar the 
future progress of the patent, and compensate the inventor by some 
equivalent reward. How the equivalent was to be determined re- 
mained a point in doubt. An equivalent was recognised nevertheless; 
and at that time there was no claim advanced to take an invention for 
nothing. 

It would be hard to demonstrate, on any foundation of right and 
morality, wherefore between Government and inventor a different law 
should prevail than between inventor and the public. Ifa government 
needs inventive talent; if, in certain cases, government must use inven- 
tive talent, then it seems inconsistent with the high state of civilisation 
to which the world has arrived, and especially this country, that the 
law should affirm the using of such talent gratuitously, after no preli- 
minary compact, giving no equivalent at all. Such, nevertheless, was 
the ruling in the memorable suit of Feather versus The Queen, and 
thus the law remains. 

Nevertheless, in affirming this conclusion legally, no difference of 
opinion prevailed amongst men of whatever shade of politics as to 
the moral incumbency of Government to reward the originator of any 
government-adopted invention according to some equitable scale. This 
understood, it was hoped, nay believed, by many an inventor, that, as 
between himself and the Government, the issue would be more favour- 
able than even had some law of agreement and contract prevailed. It 
was felt, and reasonably, that henceforward people of inventive genius 
taken up by the Government would be on honour with the Government, 
and therefore treated honourably. The assumption was not violent. 
What other belief would seem reasonable in the presence of all the 
majesty of imputed honour which our social and political system arro- 
gates to itself? Without evidence damnatory and crushing, who among 
Englishmen would have believed it possible for the Government to have 
behaved more shabbily to an inventor—not to write cruelly—than a pri- 
vate gentleman would have done? These remarks are intended to clear 
the ground of certain objections that might have been possibly raised 
by persons not understanding the law and the facts bearing upon the 
case of Snider. This inventor was precluded from making any bar- 
gain. All the prudence and sagacity that would have stood him in 
such stead in any ordinary affair of private business was beside the 
question now. Once resolved to put his inventive talent at the dis- 
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posal of the Government, it only remained for him to trust implicitly 
to the honour of the Government. He had no alternative. 

We now take up the history of Snider in so far as our pages will 
afford space to accomplish a task that could only be fully achieved by 
an entire volume. Such a volume is in progress, and will speedily 
appear; the materials, in the shape of copious diaries accurately kept 
by Snider himself, now lying before me. 

Snider was originally a wine-merchant in Philadelphia, and had 
large transactions. He failed, but honourably failed, paying every 
body almost in full, and leaving him almost destitute. He came to 
England in March 1859, bringing with him a specimen of the Mont 
Storm breech-loader; a weapon intrinsically different from the one that 
now bears his name. It would more comport with the objects of a 
mechanical journal than with ours to enter into any details relative 
to the construction of that breech-loader. Suffice it to state that the 
Mont Storm gun did not use a cartridge carrying its own ignition, 
and needed capping like any ordinary musket or muzzle-loading fowling- 
piece. In 1859, and long subsequently, it was a fundamental maxim 
not only with our own war authorities, but those of every country save 
Prussia, that, assuming a system of breech-loading adapted for infan- 
try, it must be such as permitted the use of the military cartridges 
then extant. Emphatically the proposition was laid down, that self- 
igniting cartridges were ineligible for military or naval service. The 
prejudice against cartridges carrying their own means of ignition was 
founded on the fact that, if a box or packet of them were shattered by 
a cannon-ball, or struck with an ordinary small-arm ball, the entire 
lot would explode. This much is conceded; but the advantages which 
accrue from doing away with the need of capping—always inconve- 
nient, and in cold weather well-nigh impossible—have come to out- 
weigh the counterbalance of danger which self-igniting cartridges ne- 
cessarily involve. The Mont Storm gun is a good weapon, under the 
limitations which the use of caps and ordinary cartridges presuppose. 
It has, further, the collateral merit of ability to use loose powder, if 
preferred ; capability, too, of loading by the muzzle, supposing the 
breech-gear to have got out of order. 

Coming to this country, Snider brought with him some rough spe- 
cimens of this weapon, made out of United States’ rifles transformed. 
United States’ firearms of the line do not sufficiently differ from our 
own national Enfields to impose the necessity of any special description. 
Snider came to England in company with Mr. Kerr, of the Worcester 
porcelain works—a gentleman who had also some interest in the Mont 
Storm gun. Mr. Kerr had access to the Dean of Worcester, who, 
happening to be on terms of correspondence with General Peel, an 
introduction to the latter was obtained through that clerical channel. 
Hence, curiously enough, Snider may be said to have approached the 
British War Office through the British Church. At the War Office the 
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Mont Storm gun, thus heralded, was much admired. Snider’s diary 
(hereafter to be made public, so far as can with propriety be done) 
records the particulars of many a conversation respecting it between 
him and General Peel, General Williams (of Kars), the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, General Hay, Sir William Armstrong, and the Prince Consort, 
whose opinion of its merits was fervent and undisguised. The Duke of 
Cambridge procured access to the late lamented Prince Consort for 
Snider. The Prince kept him in conversation about the gun for nearly 
an hour, and subsequently requested, in a letter to the War Office, that 
it might undergo trial forthwith. “It is out and out the best military 
breech-loader I have ever seen,” wrote the Prince to General Peel. It 
is of interest now, after the seven days’ campaign and Sadowa, to be 
aware of the fact that Prince Albert deprecated the Prussian Ziind- 
nadelgewehr. It carries a self-igniting cartridge, as we know. The 
Mont Storm gun does not. The Ziindnadelgewehr violates a certain 
canon of military teaching, as then laid down; yet the Prussians knew 
what they were about. 

For a time affairs appeared to dispose themselves prosperously on 
behalf of the Mont Storm gun. At one period it seemed likely to 
become the accepted breech-loader of the British service. Yet even 
during this favourable period, Snider’s diary enlightens us to the trou- 
bles he had to encounter, the straits to which he was often put whilst 
superintending the conversion to the Mont Storm system of certain 
Enfield muskets consigned to him for the purpose. Stranger as he was 
to London, he had to find out the proper workmen for doing what he 
wanted. His finances were scanty. I find a sorry record of letters 
waiting to be posted for want of the penny stamp; of long walks when 
he should have driven ; of meagre dinners, or no dinners at all. These 
and other hardships, to a man some fifty years of.age, accustomed to 
luxuries, by taste an epicure, and, as I imagine from his recorded 
symptoms, afflicted with heart-disease, were not trifling. He frequently 


records spitting of blood, short coughs, and other indications of heart- - 


malady. The circumstance may as well be recorded here, that, al- 
though I was the first person to whom Snider wrote when he landed 
in England, the last to whom a letter from his hand was penned; 
though we came to be on terms of affectionate intimacy, yet I never 
stood to him in the relation of physician to patient. He was a homeo- 
path, and most enthusiastic : of course, there could be no community 
of medical feeling between us. On many an occasion in times past he 
had told me he would rather die than be bled. When apoplexy struck 
him down on the 9th of July, he was not bled. When the stroke fell 
again, October 25th, he died. 

Resuming the narrative, it was during Snider’s operations with the 
Mont Storm gun, at the request of British war authorities (as the 
writer has ample documents to prove), that the memorable ten pounds 
of powder was supplied to him from Woolwich ; on behalf of which 
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official lawyers’ letters were sent, pressing for payment of 1/7. 1s. 2d., and 
relative to which, as he wrote to me shortly before his death, and told 
me not thirteen hours before that event, he was sued. Inasmuch as this 
suing is denied by Mr. Clode, the War Office solicitor, it becomes of 
some importance to be precise as to the grounds of counter-allegation. 
I do not find amongst Snider’s documents any actual writ or other 
process-paper ; but I find lawyers’ letters in abundance. I moreover 
find evidence of a claim more mean and contemptible still, namely, one 
for wooden plugs of Enfield bullets,—less than three shillings. 

In the early part of the year 1859, Snider went to Paris for the 
purpose of introducing the Mont Storm gun to the French war autho- 
rities. In doing this he committed no breach of faith with the British 
Government. The point has to be remembered, that at the time in 
question Sir William Armstrong had not moved to promote abolition 
of patent laws. The Act of Parliament abrogating inventors’ rights as 
against the Government had not been passed. The celebrated cause of 
Feather versus The Queen yet belonged to the future. Snider could 
treat with the British Government or not treat, as best might suit his 
interests. He elected not to treat with the Government farther than to 
elicit their acquiescence in the system. This achieved, his programme 
was to make over his patent rights in the Mont Storm gun to a mem- 
ber of the British gun trade. 

Snider had an intimate acquaintance with French: he spoke and 
wrote it perfectly. He had often been to France ; therefore he was as 
well competent to forward his interests there as in England, other cir- 
cumstances being equal. He took with him to Paris a letter of intro- 
duction to the Princess Murat. From that distinguished lady to the 
Prince the transference was easy; and Murat had imperial audience 
whenever he pleased. Snider’s diary conveys much of interest as to the 
considerate, even friendly way in which his introduction was responded 
to by the Prince, who secures the entry through the douane of Snider’s 
experimental weapons; drives Snider about; takes him home, and 
manifests towards him the most considerate hospitality. Finally, the 
Prince announces to Snider the pleasing intelligence that the Emperor 
had requested him (the prince) to bring Snider into the imperial pre- 
sence at any hour, if the gun really were of sufficient merit. Then 
comes a turning-point in the French history of the Mont Storm gun. 
Prince Murat suggests that the Emperor’s armourer, M. Gastenne 


_ Renette, should seeghe arm, and criticise it. Snider consents : expe- 


riments are made. The gun is fired, and, owing to some cause not 
necessary here to investigate, the result is not satisfactory. Doubtless 
the issue is made known to the Emperor; for, do what Snider will, he 
cannot gain the access that once seemed inevitable. Once he is very 
near succeeding. He manages, by some means, to penetrate even to 
the Emperor’s antechamber. There he has conversation with General 
Fleury, who, after some polite generalisations, told Snider that the 
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Emperor at that time was positively inaccessible. “Then,” my friend’s 
diary goes on to explain, “‘the general seemed as though he had sud- 
denly forgotten an appointment. Hurriedly laying hold of a bundle of 
papers, he said I must excuse him, and, passing into the imperial cham- 
ber, left me alone with my guns on the table and my gun-cases on the 
floor.” 

A circumstance has now to be recorded that may have given Snider 
his first crude idea of the celebrated gun now adopted for British in- 
fantry service, and associated with his name. His interview with the 
Emperor’s armourer, M.Gastenne Renette, has been noticed. On that 
occasion that celebrated gunmaker showed to Snider a certain breech- 
loading carbine of the Emperor’s own device, and with which the cent 
gardes are equipped. To convey a general notion of that arm a Lefau- 
cheux breech-loading shot-gun has to be imagined. The cent-garde 
carbine barrel bends down at an angle from the stock in a similar 
manner, and is loaded similarly. The cartridge, however, is not a 
Lefaucheux pin-cartridge, but one on the central-fire principle, func- 
tionally identical with the one associated with the Snider arm. The 
cartridge of the cent-garde carbine is exploded by a half-frictional, half- 
impact stroke of the hammer itself, after a manner that would need a 
diagram. to make it fully comprehensible. What only concerns present 
purposes is to announce that the cent-garde carbine was the first mili- 
tary weapon ever associated with the use of a central-fire cartridge 
ignited at the base; and the presumption may reasonably be that 
Snider derived his first ideas of the central-fire system from this French 


cent-garde carbine. To any reader at all conversant with the speciali- 


ties of military small-arms the circumstance need not be stated, that 


with the similarity of cartridge the comparison between the two systems — 


ends. 

Snider was busily engaged during the whole period of his sojourn 
in Europe on other affairs than guns. Dye-stuffs, looms, carriage- 
wheels, coal-contracts, schemes for the introduction of ornamental woods, 
brewing, ship-sheathing,—all those projects helped to consume his time 
and absorb his monetary resources. His financial credit, for one in his 
position, was good, as transactions with the houses of Mr. Henry Pea- 
body and others testify. He must have been an excellent financier ; an 
extraordinary faculty to be associated with so great an inventive talent. 
Although large sums of money passed through his hands during his 
seven years and a half sojourn in Europe, and though by temperament 
luxuriously disposed, Snider lived on an economical, nay penurious, aver- 
age. In justice to one who has been represented as having deserted his 
family, I am able to record the pleasing fact that he sent to his wife 
and children the major part of moneys raised. His diary entries of 
these American despatches are most precise, and the details recorded 
are often touching. His sons, though all grown up to man’s estate, 
are the objects of a solicitude foreign to our conception of American 
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precocity of boys, and expressive of the man for kindness. Occasionally 
he will not trust his sons as to their own choice of clothes, but he sends 
them clothes; and once I find him giving specific directions how a 
certain Inverness cape is to be lined, so as to be more adapted to the 
rigour of the North-American climate. It is very touching to see that 
Snider, often having perhaps raised two or three hundred pounds one 
day, what with patent expenses, clearances of outstanding debts, and 
remittances home, leaves himself after three or four days so destitute 
that he is pressed for the means of a dinner, a cab-hire, or sometimes 
a penny stamp! 

His energy was indomitable, his penetration most acute. In- 
tuitively he seemed to grasp a principle, and see its bearings and 
applications. These faculties are well exemplified by the history, from 
inception to completion, of his now celebrated central-fire gun. His 
clear perception gave him a glimpse of the inevitable, when others 
called it the impossible. Often do I remember saying to him, “ You 
waste your time; our war authorities will never adopt a system using 
a self-igniting cartridge.” ‘They must adopt it sooner or later,” 
Snider would retort with peculiar energy; “they must come to it at 
last. Yes, sir!” They did come to it, as we are now aware; but 
how the once Philadelphia wine-merchant could have so distinctly 
wrought out that conclusion to his mind—how he found courage to 
act upon that conviction through years of illness, suffering, pecuniary 
straits, imprisonment for debt, and other troubles—is a mystery to me, 
a monition to the weak-hearted and weak of faith. Contemporaneously 
with his labours on breech-loading small-arms, Snider gave attention 
to artillery systems. He wrote and published a pamphlet, the existence 
of which I knew not at the time, but which I find amongst his loose 
papers, on a proposed method for utilising cast-iron ordnance and adapt- 
ing them to the rifled system by an ingenious process antipodally the 
reverse of what had hitherto, or has subsequently, been done. Whereas 
other schemes to this end have contemplated leaving the bore its original 
size plus the rifling, and strengthening the chase by hooping or jacket- 
ing outside, Snider proposed to contract the bore by the insertion of a 
cylinder. He suggested the accomplishment of this by the following 
means: the cannons were to be heated, whereby expansion should 
ensue ; the internal cylinder was to be chilled by a freezing mixture, 
whereby it should undergo ¢ niraction. In its contracted state, it 
was to be slid into the chase, which, closing inward upon the cylinder, 
and the latter expanding outward upon the cylinder, a perfect fit 
would be accomplished. He then proposed to rifle this cylinder, after 
a system that might seem most expedient. The process was ingenious. 
It bespoke the mechanical ingenuity of Snider in this branch of technical 
art altogether new to him ; but there is much reason to believe that the 
scheme, if carried into operation, would have failed to achieve the object 
desired. 
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Space admonishes me to deal briefly with the phases of invention 
through which his present celebrated converted small-arm passed before 
arriving at its final perfection. Only those who have been actively en- 
gaged in such matters can understand or appreciate the numerous 
troubles which he had to encounter. I remember meeting with Snider 
soon after the British war authorities had officially revoked their con- 
demnation of self-igniting cartridges, and had gone to the extreme of ad- 
vertising that this sort of ammunition was a sine gud non of acceptability. 
Snider was triumphant. “ They have given in at last,” he exclaimed ; “ I 
told you they would.” Thenceforward he felt himself secure in all that 
regarded competition with other converted breech-loaders on the self- 
igniting system. About this time it was that he communicated with 
me professionally ; and as the issue affects the status of his memory 
before the Government and the public, I recognise the need of stating 
the necessary circumstances. He had known me to have been engaged 
in devising a certain system of cartridges; therefore he applied to me 
that I would make a suitable cartridge for his gun. I did my best, and 
failed ; thereupon Snider was thrown upon his own resources. Having 
tried many things, he ultimately decided that a thin brass-plate cart- 
ridge, with paper or calico outside, would be best. He caused some 
to be made; but they were rough and clumsy. Colonel Boxer, the 
laboratory superintendent at Woolwich, having the machinery and re- 
sources of that vast establishment at his disposal, soon turned them 
out in their present perfection. These are the facts; and, being so, 
I am at a loss to understand how, on any sufficient ground, Colonel 
Boxer can lay claim to the cartridges as his. Nevertheless, when 
Snider was first stricken down with apoplexy, in the beginning of July 
last, the press teemed with paragraphs imputing the credit to Colonel 
Boxer. Snider was powerless to reply; the hand of death was upon 
him. 

Snider’s clear intellect remained unclouded to the very last; and 
this perhaps is to be regretted. It enabled him to give audiences on 
business, to realise’ the fear of sheriffs’ officers on the watch. His 
right hand remained unparalysed; and Snider, being propped up, 
managed to the day before his death to write upon a small table with 
short legs, set upon his bed. The mental agony I have seen him 
undergo in those moments of excitement is now frightful to contem- 
plate. The hot blood would rush to his face, and his eyes shed tears 
in torrents. What agitated him much was the prevalence of a belief 
that he was not ill at all—only hiding for safety, and the better to 
move the War Office. That belief never ought to have prevailed. 
Within a few days after Snider’s first attack, I published the fact in 
the Morning Post, and communicated it to the Times. I fear in this 
particular Snider’s medical attendant, Dr. Hahnemann, has much to 
answer for. On the day of the funeral, that gentleman told me he 
did not anticipate the fatal issue, and inquired of me whether such had 
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not been also my opinion. The question surprised me not a little. For 
my part, I not only believed that Snider would succumb, if measures 
of relief were not immediately adopted, but I attested that belief 
orally and in print so often, and in so many quarters, that particu- 
larisation would be unnecessary here. Deeply as this inventor exe- 
crated, and had cause to execrate, the government system of dealing 
by his invention, he went home and slept to death, impressed with 
the most kindly sentiments in respect to the sound-hearted British 
public. He might have lain and died, and the public not known of 
his illness, but for a taunting paragraph which appeared in the Engineer 
newspaper. That paragraph having been copied into the Money 
Article of the Times, coupled with a doubt—rather a denial—of its 
accuracy, a letter was sent to the Zimes, affirming all. It was not 
published in the Zimes, but appeared in the Engineer. It attested all 
the allegations; whereupon the leading journal acted strenuously 
enough. Unfortunately, however—and for what reason I cannot even 
guess—when one of our highest civil-engineering firms sent its prin- 
cipal to Snider’s bedside; when that principal attested, in a letter to 
the newspapers, that Snider’s case had been under-coloured, not over- 
coloured, and, on medical authority, that his case would be fatal if the 
patient were not speedily relieved from his immediate anxieties; when 
that letter was sent to the daily papers, coupled with the intimation that 
the London and Westminster Bank would receive contributions from the 
civil-engineering corps, so as to make up a minimum douceur of 4000/7. 
—that letter was not inserted. This was on the Tuesday. On the Thurs- 
day Snider died. 

I saw him the evening preceding his death. He was flushed and 
excited. He had been studying some worrying documents that had 
just come in. He had also received a hint about sheriffs’ officers on 
the watch. I tried to keep up his spirits, but he would not be com- 
forted. What shocked him most was the discovery that a great 
country like England had contracted a debt of honour and left it un- 
requited. From the first he had most exaggerated notions of reliance 
on what he called “the chivalry of England.” Far from regretting 
the issue of the cause, Feather v. The Queen, he gloried in it. ‘‘ Now 
we shall be on honour,” he would say to me ; “gentlemen with gentle- 
men.” No one did I ever meet with so deeply impressed as he with 
the maxim, Noblesse oblige. Republican as he was, no garter king-at- 
arms could have greater faith in the honour of our monarchy to in- 
ventors than he. Snider was undeceived at last. A few days before his 
death he drew my attention to an illustration of our social system—one 
that had escaped from my memory. 

“ Ah,” said he, “now I realise what you told me when I came from 
the Worcester pottery works. You said that people here were either 
china or crockery. J am crockery—of the yellow clay!” exclaimed 
poor Snider ; “‘nobody—mere adventurer; the pledged honour of 
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England takes no heed of me.” Then, bursting into fury, and raising 
his yet unparalysed hand, “‘D—n the china war people ; the —— mean 
beggars !” he muttered through set teeth. ‘Let me write my book— 
my book. I will shame them into their shoes, the mean beggars !” 

That book he was never destined to write. 

His own opinions as to probable recovery varied from time to time. 
“Now,” he would exclaim, ‘I shall soon be under the accursed British 
sod.” Now he would talk of futurity —what he meant to do as to 
guns; what afterwards. On the very Monday preceding his decease 
he wrote me a letter—partly to expedite my movements, if possible, in 
pressing forward the engineers’ subscription of 4000/. ; partly to in- 
quire whether I would accompany him to Germany; partly —it grieves 
me to write it—to state that intelligence had been brought him of officers 
on the watch. At Wiesbaden he expected the King of Prussia and 
General Moltke to meet him relative to the adoption of his gun. To 
illustrate the indomitable energy of the man, he had actually commenced 
learning German—of which he knew nothing—the Sunday evening pre- 
ceding his death. 

Hope against hope as one may, yet the fact is not altered that the 
first apoplectic attack is the herald of death, to strike suddenly at any 
time. It is as the acceptance ofa bill payable at sight. From my 
medical point of view I could only anticipate the issue as it came about. 
At times I would try to lead Snider up to the contemplation of death 
resignedly. “It is a development, as birth is a development,” I would 
say; “a natural change, as the falling of the leaf. God grant that I 
may die as tenderly watched by and heeded for as you!” I would say. 
‘Does not curiosity sometimes prompt you to anticipate the mystery 
of death ? Look at those stars; would you not like to roam amidst 
them? Can you not trust in the love and justice of God? Do you 
not believe in future personal identity? Do you not long to be with 
those you have loved—with them where soul is to soul transparent— 
making known you loved them ?” 

** By and by, by and by,” he would say. ‘Guess I know what this 
world is like ; yes, sir. Don’t the next—nobody ever came back to tell 
me ; 70, sir. My end is not come yet. I shall do something yet to 
guns.” His eyes closed, and he fell musing. ‘Not yet,” he rejoined, 
brightening up ; “a fortune-teller told me so. Here, come close !” 

We were alone ; yet he gazed about as if afraid or ashamed that 
somebody should hear us. 

* “An old woman told me my fortune once, and every thing has 
come about that she told me. I was to fail in business; to come to 
Europe ; to be engaged in warlike matters ; to be struck down; re- 
cover, and live to do something great.” 

** And what will you do, Snider ?” 

“Do! First find out what is to de done; find what the world 
wants next. The world did want breech-loading rifles. I have done 
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it. Now I'll do what the world wants next. Die! not yet. I'll go to 
America, and build three houses in the mountains ; one for you, one 
for Clark, and one for me. We'll shoot bears together.” 

Yet, as dreary days and nights wore on, the shadow of death must 
have dimmed, I fancy, the sunshine of those earthly prospects. Latterly 
he would cause chapters of the Bible to be read to him for hours to- 
gether ; and often he would bitterly exclaim, “ After all, I go to rest 
under the accursed British sod !” 

At his last moments I was not present ; but they have been de- 
scribed to me. Suddenly his right hand was seen to point to his 
tongue. He could not speak ; that tongue was paralysed. ‘ Then,” 
said his friend, Mr. Clark, “he raised his eyes upwards for a moment 
with the most imploring gaze I ever saw.” It might have seemed 
as though the spirit of love and tenderness that moved him, making 
him lovable and beloved, was gazing upwards to the fountain-source 
from which it had outsprung, vouchsafed to actuate in life the yellow 
clay of that piece of common crockery God-fashioned —Jacob Snider 
junior. 

To many minds the question will now dawn, why it should have 
been, how it should have happened, that the Government should have 
so completely deserted in his need an inventor who had behaved so 
honourably, and in behalf of whom the public feeling was so strong ? 
That question suggests another, viz. who and what is the Government 
in such a matter? Of English heads of departments I have heard poor 
Snider speak in the most eulogistic terms. To the last he was im- 
pressed with the belief that all would be settled to his liking, if he 
could only get on his legs and speak to the Duke of Cambridge and 
General Peel. 

Perhaps I may be induced to write a pendant to this article, if the 
public do not object ; meantime the War Office will do well to clear 
itself from a statement recently made, that a system there prevails of 
giving to solicitors’ clerks, &c. a commission on differences effected 
between claims of inventors and the bounties actually paid. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. LOND. 








FAUST—DRAMATIC AND LEGENDARY 


Faust is at present the most conspicuous object in the London 
theatrical world; the renewed vitality which he received from the 
music of M. Gounod at the Opera-house being now continued at the 
theatre ; and it is highly creditable to Mr. Chatterton, the lessee of 
Drury Lane, that he gratifies the public taste for “spectacular” display 
in an intellectual way ; allows people to think they are filling up their 
time with literary occupation, even when they are really attracted by 
decoration only. It is beyond doubt that the success of Manfred three 
years since may be attributed to three causes—the scenery, the rever- 
ence for Byron, and the popularity of Mr. Phelps. 

Faust, as written by Goethe, is even less dramatic than Manfred ; but 
it is sure to please if presented in an attractive form. Every body, 
of nearly every rank, is familiar with the principal figures ; and if the 
scenes in which they appear hang somewhat loosely together, the gaps 
are readily filled up by the imagination of the spectator. Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, who has very cleverly reduced the long poem to theatrical ship- 
shape at Drury Lane, has, with strange delicacy, abolished the seduction of 
Margaret, and devised a charge of matricide as the cause of her imprison- 
ment. But he really neither gains nor loses by the change. Modify the 
dialogue as you will, Margaret remains guilty of infanticide in the 
mind of every one that ever heard of her; and no one will ever take 
the garden-scene for a mere chaste flirtation. To the end of time the 
outline of Goethe’s Faust will remain unalterable; and we may rest 
assured that no other Faust will take its place. Whence the devil- 
raising doctor came, people do not exactly know. Some suppose that 
he was a Pole, and rejoiced in the name of Twardowski; and a very 
stupid theory identifies him with Fust the printer. In the olden days 
he was not complete without the Greek Helen for a paramour ; and 
it is this classical liaison that gives occasion to one of the finest speeches 
in Marlowe’s tragedy. Margaret is entirely the invention of Goethe ; 
her introduction is an innovation upon the ancient legend ; but Faust 
has now taken her for better for worse, and must hold her for centuries, 
while from Helen he is eternally divorced. We all know, indeed, that 
the Grecian dame receives due acknowledgment in the second part of 
Faust; but the name of the readers of the second part of Faust is 
certainly not legion. If we are ignorant whence the doctor came, at 
any rate we are pretty clear as to the point at which he has arrived. 

For several years we have been contented to consider Faust simply 
in his relation to Margaret. The Faust and Marguerite which—thanks 
to the beautiful decoration and the acting of Mr. Charles Kean—made 
such a figure at the Princess’s, merely embodied the indispensable 
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woman ; and when M. Gounod’s opera was produced in London, the 
Walpurgis night was omitted, as indeed it was by the German company 
who played an abridgment of Goethe’s work at the St. James’s Theatre 
several years ago. What we hear at Drury Lane is the Margaret story 
plus the Walpurgis night, superbly put on the stage by Mr. W. Beverley; 
and quite enough too for a theatrical audience. Ifthere are any persons 
who complain that they do not see genuine Goethe on the stage, they 
know nothing either of the stage or Goethe. The Drury-Lane Faust is 
incomparably the nearest approach to the original that has been seen 
yet; nor is a much closer approximation even possible. The very metre 
of the German work would be unappreciable in an English theatre. 

The permanence of Faust as a legendary figure before he acquired a 
new fixity at the hands of Goethe may be attributed to the fact that he 
became the typical embodiment of all those stories in which the magi- 
cian is represented as making a formal compact with the Evil Prin- 
ciple. The oldest legend in which this relation between the natural and 
supernatural is exhibited is the tale of the monk Theophilus, which 
comes to a happy end; the erring man being released from his bargain 
through the interference of the Holy Virgin. But Theophilus, like the 
Pole Twardowski, is known only to antiquaries ; and most other proic- 
types of Faust have merely a local celebrity. Among these are the 
architect of Cologne cathedral and the mob of devil-cheaters, who 
contrive to evade the due performance of their obligations. Of these 
the Scotch gentleman who agreed that he would belong to the Evil One 
as soon as a certain house should be completed, and then omitted to 
lay the last tile of the roof, was a notable specimen. As far as I can 
penetrate the fog that surrounds the history of the Lady Hatton, who 
has the honour of conferring upon London one of its very few ghost- 
stories, she was the victim of a regular compact, made according to the 
orthodox Faust fashion. Originally a milkmaid, she wished to be one 
of the quality ; and the devil making his appearance, promised to grant 
her request if she agreed to become his property after a certain term of 
years. The contract being duly signed, Sir Somebody Hatton married 
the milkmaid; but the devil does not seem to have set much value on 
his purchase ; for when the term had expired, he flung the lady from 
the top window of the house in Hatton-garden, and dashed out her 
brains. But this story has never, to my knowledge, been reduced to a 
coherent, satisfactory shape ; and when one hears it, one can only say, 
‘Well, after all, Lady Hatton seems to have been a sort of female Faust.” 

Quite apart from the so-called dealers with the devil is the other 
class of victims to Satan, of which Don Juan is the accepted type. 
Here there is no compact between the sinner and the Evil One; but 
the latter appears as the agent of retributive justice, charged with the 
punishment of moral delinquency and impiety. A large number of 
stories, less tremendous in their catastrophe than that of the Spanish 
libertine, may be bronght under the same head; and there are few 
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persons who have not been frightened in their youth by some puritani- 
cal tale, in which the appearance, at any rate, of Satan or one of his 
representatives was mentioned as the result of those practices held by 
the Puritans in the greatest abhorrence. The story of the real devil 
who intruded himself upon the stage in lieu of a sham one, and fright- 
ened Edward Alleyne the actor out of his profession and into the notion 
of founding Dulwich College, was long held in esteem by a party who 
regarded stage-plays and stage-players with abhorrence. And who has 
not heard of those three wicked gamblers, who, while playing a rubber 
at whist (with a dummy) on Sunday, were joined by a fourth, who 
obligingly took the vacant place, and was observed by one of the party 
to have a cloven hoof in lieu of a human foot? These stories, by the 
way, are not necessarily puritanical. French Catholics believed that the 
devil interrupted the performance of an Italian opera played at Paris 
on a Sunday, under the superintendence of Cardinal Mazarin; and 
Spanish friars, when they recorded the legend of Don Juan, sometimes 
informed their hearers that, in addition to his other crimes, he was a 
Calvinist. 

It is a curious fact that Faust and Don Juan, the two accepted types 
of diabolical agency, should have both settled down into puppet-shows 
long before they were respectively made classical by the great poet and 
the great musician of Germany. Goethe not only took his subject from 
one of these popular entertainments, but even had an eye to the puppet- 
show in the construction of his poem. In England a performance by 
marionettes has never become an institution with the multitude, as in 
Germany or Italy—seén in the very crude form of the itinerant Punchs. 
And here, let.it be observed, we have the Don-Juan legend reduced to 
its simplest elements, and afterwards modified by some daring atmo- 
sphere. Punch leads a life so profligate, that the devil, as in the case of 
the reckless Don, comes to remove him from the face of the earth. As 
to the English catastrophe, it has been commented upon by a German 
critic as one of the most impious doings ever contrived by man. 
** Observe,” says he, ‘‘ the devil does not appear as the tempter to evil, 
but as the instrument of the divine wrath; and in this capacity he is 
killed by Punch. Human law being destroyed in the person of the 
hangman, and divine retribution purchased by the destruction of the 
devil, it is clear” (so argues the critic) “‘that Punch is no longer under 
any power in this world or the next, but must henceforth be considered 
lord of the universe.” 

To such results do we aim when we explain things by an idea. 
Probably the first showman who contrived this hideous impiety simply 
thought that it was just as easy to make a white-faced puppet kill a 
black man as to perform the converse operation, and that there was no 
harm in giving a new end to an old tale. 

JOHN OXENFORD, 
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UNIVERSITY UNION SOCIETIES 


Boru the occasion of Lord Houghton’s recent visit to Cambridge, and 
the manifest satisfaction with which the excellent speech delivered by 
him at the opening of the new University Union Rooms was received, 
seem sufficient proofs that the apathy and indifference to the affairs of 
the external world with which the inhabitants of academic cloisters 
used to be charged have now become quite out of date. The intellec- 
tual tastes and sympathies of the young Oxonian or Cantab have grown 
infinitely more catholic and liberal in the course of the last few years. 
So far from the mental activities or interests of either being confined 
to one set of subjects, or running in one channel alone, they are scat- 
tered broadcast over an alarmingly varied range. The grateful student 
passes from abstract speculations of the subtlest kind to the concrete po- 
litics or to the social puzzles of the present day, with the same exquisite 
air of comfort and ease that he lays down a cricket-bat to handle a bil- 
liard-cue. He finds nothing too lofty, and nothing toolow. Metaphysics, 
popular education, theology, political economy; every conceivable topic 
which can be furnished by the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth, finds in him an exuberantly confident champion, 
or a recklessly unscrupulous antagonist, as the case may be. His sym- 
pathies, and as a consequence his supposed knowledge, are co-extensive 
with the universe. It is true that the theatre of his actual experience 
has as yet been somewhat limited ; but the stage of his imagination 
knows no bounds. A lofty disregard for facts, a marvellous facility for 
drawing sweeping inductions from one or two special instances,—all 
contribute to supply the defects that result from immaturity of know- 
ledge and genius. “If,” writes old Sir Thomas Overbury, “he hath 
read Tacitus, Guicciardini, and Gallo-Belgicus, he contemns the late 
lord-treasurer for all the state policy he had; and laughs to think 
what a fool he could make of Solomon, if he were now alive.” But had 
Sir Thomas lived to witness the juvenile mental fermentation of the 
nineteenth century, or paid a visit to the rooms of the great debating 
societies of Oxford or Cambridge, he would have withdrawn this ac- 
cusation with shame and confusion of face. If the undergraduate has 
read Tacitus, he is not, probably, acquainted with the works either of 
Guicciardini or Gallo-Belgicus, but, in their stead, with a very fair 
amount of general literature. In the latter part of the old knight’s 
saying there is very likely a good deal more that is as true at the 
present day as at the time when it was first uttered. The peculiar 
style of oratory heard within the Union walls is something of the same 
kind as that which was almost exclusively practised by the youth of 
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Rome—the oratory of attack rather than of defence. Nor is it un- 
natural that this should be so. It is infinitely more pleasant, and 
easier into the bargain, to give vent to passionate invectives than to 
vindicate a policy or defend a government. Besides this, it is the not 
altogether ungenerous characteristic of young men to have a firm and 
settled conviction that the world is out of joint, and that the views 
which he—the particular orator in question—may happen to advocate 
contain the one needful remedy. It is in this spirit that administra- 
tions are annihilated, policies condemned, governments censured, and 
the state of society in general denounced with a lofty sneer. 

But this passion for impeachment is displayed to less advantage 
when it is exercised upon subjects whose interest is still more or less 
remote than when it discharges its fury upon various shortcomings 
which fall within the actual every-day experience of the youthful 
orator. There is a certain amount of satisfaction, of course, in soundly 
abusing any thing or any body; but it becomes vastly increased when 
the thing or person affects our more immediate interests or comforts. 
For this reason, matters relating to the internal management of the 
institution to which he belongs are the most congenial themes that 
the Union orator can have. It is all very well to pass a vote of want 
of confidence upon the existing government; but it is a great deal better 
to be able to impeach the librarian or the treasurer, on the ground ef 
there not being enough newspapers in the reading-room, or towels in 
the lavatory. Personality is the seasoning of a debate ; and it is very 
gratifying to thunder forth charges, or to hiss forth hints in a significant 
tone, with a supercilious expression of contempt upon one’s lip, which 
can make the president visibly wince and move uneasily in his chair. It 
is far better thus to accuse the committee of gross and scandalous neglect 
in not providing coffee for honourable members than to pass an elabo- 
rate censure on the ministry for having introduced, or for not having 
introduced, a Reform Bill. These are the debates which are really 
popular, and well and spiritedly conducted, at the Oxtord and Cambridge 
Unions. The nights on which private business is to be discussed always 
bring a larger attendance to the debating-rooms than any others ; the 
speakers are more various, and there is plenty of opportunity for the 
carte and tierce—the parry and thrust—of rhetoric, which are most in- 
teresting alike to disputants and audience. Every undergraduate feels 
that there is something which directly concerns him in the momentous 
event of a discussion as to the advisability of admitting the profanity 
of tobacco-smoke into the sacred precincts of the Union Club ; but if 
the truth was told, few in reality care one pin whether the franchise is 
fixed at ten pounds or five. 

The political debates of undergraduates are, in truth, seldom other- 
wise than dreary. It is not to be expected that they should produce 
many original arguments; and they have to choose between réchauffés 
of newspaper articles or laborious compilations from standard political 
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works. Thus there are practically two classes of Union speakers on 
these weightier themes,—those who, straining at liveliness and force, look 
for inspiration to the various daily and weekly prints; and those who, 
preferring solidity to show, spend whole mornings in gleaning gene- 
ralisations and axioms from portentously substantial tomes. Let the 
reader suppose he is seated in a long and lofty room, down the sides of 
which run seats covered with dark-green leather. In the middle is a 
vacant space ; and at the top, on an elevated platform, stands a broad 
oak-table, behind which is the seat of dignity occupied by the president, 
who is arrayed in the full glories of evening dress. The time is nine 
o'clock, and a steady stream of undergraduates flows into the room. 
Occasionally some unhappy wight will enter without the preliminary 
ceremony of taking off his hat or cap,—a proceeding which elicits noisy 
sentiments of disapprobation from the assembled senate; for young 
Oxford and Cambridge alike are punctilious worshippers of etiquette. 
There is a gallery too, in which apparitions of muslins and silks may 
occasionally be observed. The debate has just commenced, and is on 
a strictly political theme—such, perhaps. as a motion of the kind made not 
three weeks ago, to the effect “that Mr. Bright is a disgrace to the country 
which produced him;” for superlatives and extremes are the main features 
of Union debates. Brown, who is at present addressing the House, belongs 
to the school of the light dashing orators ; he has wanted “to have a 
shot” at the Tories or the Radicals, as the case may be. Glibly he 
runs on from sentence to sentence, and from charge to charge. There 
is a lack of argument in his remarks; and at times he lapses into a 
nebulous vagueness, that provokes cries of “ Explain,” “Try back,” or 
even remarks more expressive and less complimentary. But Brown is 
by no means deficient in self-confidence, and has a copious vocabulary 
at his command. There are a great many words, and a great many 
very long ones, in the course of his speech ; and he finally sits down, 
after a peroration of an alarming and convincing character, with the 
air of a man who has done his duty to himself and his country. A 
little applause follows, and Thompson, of Magdalen, rises up to reply. 
But now a murmur of evident dissatisfaction pervades the assembled 
undergraduates ; for Thompson is a well-known bore. Thompson, how- 
ever, is not in any way taken aback by the unflattering reception 
accorded him; and forthwith, in a doleful and monotonous strain, 
begins to pour forth the various items of theory and fact with which 
a casual study of certain great political authorities has made him su- 
perficially acquainted. ‘I believe, sir,—but as I have had no oppor- 
tunity of consulting his works lately, I am unable to vouch for the ac- 
curacy of my statement—that Machiavelli has declared—” but Thomp- 
Son is interrupted by exclamations of “0, O!” clearly betraying a 
suspicion that this comparative ignorance of his authority is nothing 
more nor less than affectation, as is indeed the case; for was not 
Thompson puzzling the whole of that morning over a chapter of an 
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English translation of Machiavelli; and was he not taking secret peeps 
at his manuscript notes within a few minutes of his rising up to speak ? 
Young Oxford is intolerant of any thing like insincerity or sham; nor 
does it take pains to conceal the fact. P 

But, as has been said, the oratorical powers of the undergraduates 
are by no means displayed to the best advantage in a debate on mat- 
ters purely political. It imports little how insignificant may appear 
the themes chosen. Fun can be made out of any thing. Whether the 
charge be that the pens in the writing-room are bad, or that honour- 
able members have an objectionable trick of bringing their dogs into 
the library, or that there is never any hot water turned on in the 
lavatory, the debating is carried on with an equal amount of vigour 
and spirit. This is the sort of thing into which young Oxford or Cam- 
bridge throws his whole earnestness and power: he can be pathetic or 
amusing over the shortcomings of the treasurer or the peccadilloes of 
the committee. It is wonderful how serious an aspect the smallest 
errors, if properly viewed, can assume ; how grave a breach of the con- 
stitutional liberty of the society has in reality been committed, if the 
president makes an attempt to check a debate on a certain theme, as 
trenching on dangerous ground; and how an effort on the part of the 
librarian to suppress any volume which he does not think it advisable 
that the Union should possess rises to the dimensions of a designing 
plot to undermine the privileges of honourable members. The elo- 
quence of the undergraduate resembles the trunk of the elephant, which 
is able to pick up a pin with the same consummate ease that it can 
tear up a tree by its roots. Undergraduates are acute and merciless 
critics ; and as a rule they have a constant supply of very superior 
“chaff” ready at hand. The truth of Mr. Gladstone’s remark—to the 
effect that there was no better preparation for the House of Commons 
than the Oxford Union—is, then, perfectly true. The same qualities 
that enable an undergraduate humorously to accuse the committee of 
neglect in not attending to the wants of honourable members will also, 
if properly cultivated, enable him to develop into an able and attractive 
parliamentary debater. Of course it would be absurd to recommend 
young men to confine themselves to talking on such themes only as they 
thoroughly understand. The crudest discussion that they can hold can- 
not but have a beneficial tendency. If it does nothing else, it may teach 
them their own ignorance, and act as a guide-post for further reading 
and inquiry, to say nothing of the advantage that must result from a 
comparison even of the roughest and most incomplete mental notes. In 
addition to all this, there is nothing which can better teach the aspirant 
to oratorical fame what his powers really are than the habit of speak- 
ing in public, or which can give him a better opportunity of measuring 
his own capacities for the task against those of his fellows. 

Theological subjects, or indeed any topics which may possibly give 
rise to religious controversy, are zealously forbidden at these discussions. 
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But to prevent the ardent undergraduate from making stray allusions 
to the theological polemics of the day would be quite out of the ques- 
tion. Every age has its own particular cant ; and the cant at present 
prevalent at Oxford may be called the intellectual. We live in stirring 
times ; a spirit of inquiry is afloat ; old creeds are fast tottering to their 
fall; and young Oxford is beset by ‘honest doubts.” When there is so 
much sceptical criticism going on on every side, it would obviously be 
the sign of a servile and unenterprising spirit to take any thing what- 
ever upon trust ; and if one finds that conscientious scruples are thrust 
upon one, why should not all the world know it too? Besides this, 
there is something very delightful in dealing sly cuts at orthodoxy, 
inspiration, and a thousand other things, when one’s tutor may be 
standing close beside one, and dare not remonstrate even with a word. 
Thus we get a third division of the Union orator—the youth who seeks 
notoriety by eccentricity ; who prefers being a kind of satirical comet 
to a steadily burning light—very brilliant, but very irregular. Under 
certain circumstances it is considered more satisfactory to juvenile 
ambition to be pointed at as entertaining strange views, or being a 
creature of dark imaginings and gloomy doubts as to the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Bible, than to be held up for universal admiration and 
imitation as an excellent young man. It is true that great caution 
must be exercised by the impassioned opponent of Church and State 
in his Union harangues; if he speaks out too roundly, the president will 
not improbably be unconstitutional enough to interfere with his liberty 
of speech, and ignominiously call him to order. But a great deal can 
be done by a judicious system of implication; and hints and allusions 
properly thrown out can convey an alarming idea of suppressed mental 
perturbation and disbelief. 

As may be supposed, the orthodox university political creed is at 
present a kind of refined and kid-gloved radicalism. It is the fashion 
to be of a destructive rather than a constructive turn, to praise judi- 
cious and thoughtful criticism above blind and intuitive belief; not 
that conservatism has not its representatives among: undergraduates— 
at heart all most probably would be conservative; for university life tends 
above every thing else to foster a profound contempt for the divinity 
of Mr. Bright, and indeed, generally speaking, for all who have not 
had the advantage of an Oxford or a Cambridge career. Besides this, 
the course of reading through which the young student has to pass 
inclines him rather to entertain radical than conservative theories ; 
while the instinct probably of all young men is to side with those views 
that seem the more daring, and consequently the more attractive. That 
much good is done at Oxford by the discussion of political problems it 
is impossible to doubt ; but it is from those discussions by a few select 
friends, and by the various papers which are read at essay societies and 
the like, rather than from the windy declamations held at the Union 
Club itself. 
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With a not altogether insignificant section of undergraduates the 
Union is the centre of interest in the University. They never miss a 
debate, and seldom attend one without managing to edge-in a few 
remarks in some manner or other. To be, at some period before they 
leave, the president of the society is the highest object of their aca- 
demic ambition. The Union, its debates, and its debaters form the 
constant theme of their conversation ; So-and-so is described as being 
a good, bad, or indifferent speaker, or else as never speaking at all. 
There is an air which these young gentlemen affect in their ordinary 
conversation clearly proclaiming them as Union orators—a scrupulous 
regard to attitudes, and a studied modulation of tone. Their whole 
time is virtually a preparation for their forensic efforts ; they are per- 
petually meditating introductions, perorations, or possible subjects for 
discussions. When alone in their own rooms, they are in the habit of 
gesticulating wildly, of addressing passionate appeals to sofas and tables, 
and of thundering forth furious denunciations against chairs and book- 
cases. In conversation they remember that the true orator should 
never forget himself; and in moments of intercourse with their most 
familiar friends they wonder what was the style of Cicero’s intimate and 
unpublished discourses with Atticus. As a matter of course, they are 
diligent students of newspapers, and curious collectors of any stray 
stories or recorded incidents which may serve as illustrations or embel- 
lishments of their arguments. They regard themselves as belonging 
to the greatest University in the world ; of which the most important 
place is the Union Club. 

When Lord Houghton, in his speech at Cambridge, remarked that 
the great advantage of such societies as these was, that they developed 
the powers of accurate and ready speech, he was very right, in the way 
which has been before pointed out; but we question whether, to use the 
words of Lord Powis, they are not almost more valuable “as furnishing 
a common point of interest and attraction to the members of the vari- 
ous colleges.” Setting aside the fact that they are rich in a carefully 
selected library, and in reading-rooms furnished with the periodical 
literature of the day, it is a great thing for young men of all colleges 
to have some one place where they can not only meet each other, but 
exchange opinions and views. Union oratory, whether it be good or 
bad, can boast at least of this recommendation, that it gives young 
ambition an excellent opportunity of testing what qualifications it pos- 
sesses for success. 
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THE DEATH-WALK 


TuE lattice-window, diamond-paned, 
Stood open as the twilight waned, 
And scattered lustre crimson-rayed 
Upon the cottage floor, 
As, half his disk above the ground, 
The angry, sinking sun around 
His shining lances played, 
In blood steeped o’er and o’er. 


“ He will not come, he will not come!” 
A plaintive whisper faltered out, 
As rose the shadows round about : 

“ The night is blind, the wind is dumb ; 
The dew will change to frosty rime— 
O, weary, weary, weary time! 

He wil! not come, he will not come!” 


The ruddy lustre of the sun 
Grew copper-bronzed, then purply dun, 
And all the crush of piled-up cloud, 
Like scarcely molten ore, 
Cooled quickly down from gray to swart, 
While here and there a flickering dart, 
That almost seemed to hiss aloud, 
Lit up the glowing core. 


O wistful eyes, O straining sight ! 
There is no passing shadow falls 
Upon the distant, leafy walls, 

Athwart the sinking purple light ; 
No youthful footfalls gaily pass 
From ringing road to silent grass, 

And echo through the coming night. 


“ He will not come !” pale Lilly sighed, 
Say rather whispered hoarsely low, 
As in her hand she laid her brow. 
O, better she aloud had cried, 
With flood of tears and throbbing breast, 
Than thus had watched the sun to rest, 
And felt with light how hope outdied! 


O, weary, weary, weary time! 
The Summer’s dew makes Winter’s rime, 
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The flush of hope brings chilling fears, 
And Joy is drowned in her own tears. 


The sun is gone, the fires died out 
Which warmed the heaped-up, cindery bank 
Of rugged clouds, piled rank on rank; 
And not a star all round about, 
Nor glimmer of the moon on high, 
Was seen in all the dreary sky. 
Perhaps the fever in the sight 
Of that lone watcher of the night 
Shone out into the sombre air ; 
For surely there was life and light 
And ghostly, wandering figures there. 
Her soul looked forth into the gloom, 
And in a misty glimmer traced 
Now eyes, now lips, hands interlaced, 
A breezy down, a sheltered room, 
A waste with yellow heather broom ; 
And every where with beauty graced 
A figure smiling, double-faced :— 


A singing brook came leaping down 
*T ween broken banks ; the summer rain 
Had filled them to the very crown ; 
Had changed the limpid drops to brown, 
_ The purling note to loud refrain. 
The low-arched bridge which spanned the stream 
Lay half beneath the brawling rush 
Of saucy waves, now low, now flush 
With either shore, and white as cream. 
A timid form—it was her own— 
Stood bending near the narrow ridge, 
Which now was all of that old bridge 
The water had not overflown ; 
And as she quivered on the shore, 
A cheering voice spoke in her ear, 
A handsome form stood by her side, 
And in the tumult of her fear, 
With nervous arm and rapid stride, 
Her safely o’er the torrent bore. 


With drooping lids and heaving breast 
Her more than thanks her voice confessed, 
And love, full-armed in tender mighi, 
Flashed on the stranger’s eager sight 

In quiv’ring lip and flushing check,—- 

O, let thine eyes no further seek, 
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Pale watcher by the lattice-pane 
Since twilight trembled on the wane, 
To trace the downward path of flowers, 
Trod blissfully on summer eve 
With him the lord of Lyndon’s towers, 
Till leaves and blossoms seemed to weave 
A deathless garland round thine head, 
As one to joy and honour led. 


Fair path, which grew so wild and steep! 
Bright eve, which darkened into cloud! 

Till storm-drops round thee ’gan to weep, 
And sullen winds to wail aloud, 

And leaves and blossoms tempest-tossed, 

All withered as by sudden frost, 
Fell dead in whispering thy name— 

Thy name! So young, so weak,—lost, lost! 
O, lost to all but death and shame! 


“ He will not come!” with listless hand, 
And outward show of self-command, 
She closed the lattice, but a throb 
Of pain, that was not sigh nor sob, 
Clove through her heart and brain ; 
She never bent beneath the throe, 
But slowly whispered hoarse and low, 
* He'll never come again !” 





There was a merry rout on Lyndon Hill; 
The amber light 
Through all the mansion’s many windows shone ; 
On stately tree and garden’s flowery zone, 
And with its fan-like rays 
Woke to a glow the swarthy cheek of night. 
And from its low-browed hall, of wont so still, 
The busy hum of many voices came ; 
The chant of blithesome lays, 
Of boastful words the loud acclaim, 
All hailing one proud name ; 
And made the air 
With joyous sound and radiance fair 
Exultant and aflame. 
Thus rang the words from voice to voice : 
“ Fair Margaret, our Lyndon’s choice !” 


There came an echo on the wind, 
A glimmer on the midnight blind, 
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That murmured at the cottage-door, 
That lit the lattice-pane, 
To tell the news from Lyndon Hill, 
Of Lyndon’s choice, of Lyndon’s will, 
To Lilly watching, sick, heart-sore, 
Since twilight ’gan to wane. 





She never moved, she never spoke, 
When on her ear the tidings broke, 
But with a strangely vivid glance, 
That flashed in one bright ray, 
Then settled in a deadly stare, 
She sat upon her lowly chair, 
And head unbent in rigid trance 
Z Of living death she lay. 


O, weary, weary, weary time ! 

The Summer’s dew makes Winter’s rime, 
The flush of hope brings chilling fears, 
And Joy is drowned in her own tears. 





On Lyndon Hill the summer Eve 
Sat crowned with gold; her fleecy robe 
Of white and rosy-tinted cloud 
But half concealed her azure sleeve, 
And girdle of the ruby proud ; 
And on her flushing cheek from each ear-lobe 
There hung a diamond star, 
That glittered wide and far. 


And as the Eve, so was the Morning fair, 
As following Night, who stole betimes away, 
He came in vigour through the radiant air. 
Forth shone the lovely day, 
Not lovely only in its liquid light, 
And breezes leste, but in its flush of hope, 
Which all encompassed in its living scope, i 
And made its very shadows bright. } 
Love’s jubilee it was, and so it shone, y 
And made day’s eyes as lovely as its own. 


The bride of Lyndon met the dawn 
With eyes of light and cheek of rose, 
And heart that throbbed with joyous throes 
Tn greeting of the love-lit morn. 
But there was one with face forlorn, 
Whose cheek was as the falling snow : 
Upon an icy stream below, ' 
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False Lyndon’s love-bride all forsworn. 
From her deep sunken eyes a fire 
Streamed forth with sullen flame, 
While firmly closed in anguished ire 
And bitterness of shame 
4 Were her thin lips, now white, now red, 
i As if from sudden wounds they bled. 





Two brides—but one false groom ! s 
Fair Margaret and Lilly fair ; 
The one with living blossoms in her hair, 
And brow of light and cheek of bloom ; 
The other with a sallow skin 
All blanched without and seared within. 


For bridal both arrayed 
In fleecy robes of chastest white, 
A coronal of orange-blossoms made 
Decked Margaret’s braids of night ; 
The virgin bridal-wreath 
Which trembled with her breath : 
In pallid Lilly’s tresses brown 
With silver leaves there gleamed a crown 
Of roses blanch as death. 


Fair bridesmaids deftly flitted round 
The bride of hope with tender care, 
And voices tuned unto the sound 
Of fond solicitude were there ; 
And treasures rare 
Of gifts on every side were found. 
‘ But ah, alone, alone! 
With frozen cheek, but burning brain, 
Pale Lilly like a bleach white stone 
Stood by the lattice-pane. 





Alone, alone, alone ! 
: The merry bells were ringing out 
i} With boastful clang and joyous tone 
; The joyful message round about ; 

But every clear and tuneful note 
Her weary heart in discord smote, 
For on her lonely ear they fell 
The boom of death’s low solemn knell. 


Then as the hour nearer sped 

When Lyndon false his bride should wed, 
She drew from out a sombre niche 
: A flask of sallow green, 
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And drop by drop upon her lip 

She let the draught unhallowed drip ; 

’*T was full of gouts as black as pitch, 
With shining film between. 





The poppy and the henbane juice 
Were there, and herbal poisons fell, 
To woe and shame of dreadful use, \3 
Whose hellish names I dare not tell. ; 
And as she drank the deadly brew, 
Her features sickened in the sight ; ‘ 
And not her robe of snowy hue, 
Nor wreath of roses pure and bright, 
As lip and cheek were half so white. 


Then from her throbbing heart the rush 
Of blood came mantling to her face ; 
And o’er her neck and cheek the flush 
Of ruby life brought fire and grace. 
Light filled her eyes, and forth she shone 
With all the loveliness her own. 
And so in beauty heavenly fair, 
While not a cloud her face o’ercast, 
Into the sunny air she passed ; (7 
And at a tranquil pace, 
In bridal white and roses in her hair, 
Within her heart despair, 
And poison in her very breath, 
Went forth upon her walk of death. y i 








Across the garden, with its flowery host \ 
Of bright-rayed petals, breathing odours sweet, 
And through the orchard where the branches meet 

Just overhead, all gnarled and weather-tossed ; 

Along the pleasant lane, where green | 
The grass fringed all the way, and sunshine came 

The wild-flowered hedge and pollard trees between, 
Her snowy robe shone like a brighter flame. { 

The birds, which once would flutter to her feet, 

Flew scared away, and e’en the household cur, 
Who brisk with joy would gambol up to her, 
Slunk whining back ; and some she chanced to meet 

Of humble villagers, who used to greet 
Her coming with a hand upraised, 

And hearty speech, in tribute to her worth, 
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| Beside the path stood silent and amazed, 
As if she were some spirit upon earth. 
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So passed she on in loveliness supreme 
And vestal white; now through the serried field, 
By nodding ranks of wheat-ears half revealed, 
Where trembling poppies shone with ruddy gleam, 
And blue-eyed corn-flowers watched her half concealed. 
There by the creaking gate, where lazy midge 
Hung floating in the air, or toilsome bee 
Swept buzzing by; then o’er the narrow bridge— 
The very key-stone of her memory !— 
Where once had rolled the waves so white and hoarse, 
Now gurgling gaily in their narrow course ; 
And so, by bleach-white road and deep green-sward, 
She reached the border of the gray churchyard. 


An instant by the open gate 
Her silent footstep paused to wait. 
Forth rang the merry marriage-peal 
Above the sacred roof, 
When mid the clang there smote her ear 
An echo rolling swiftly near, 
The echo of a carriage-wheel, 
And clamp of horses’ hoof. 


She glided with a spirit-tread 
Among the living, o’er the dead, 
Upon her face a hectic bloom, 
A glitter in her eye. 
Low whispers followed by her side 
Of breathless awe: “Is this the bride ?” 
From clustered crowds on grass and tomb, 
Who watched her flitting by. 


Mid champ of bit and klirr of steel, 
The jingling of the harness bright, 
And whirr of many a carriage-wheel, 
Fair Margaret, all love and light, 
By Lyndon’s side in beauty trod 
The pathway to the house of God— 
O bridegroom false! bride fair and leal! 


But as they neared the open door, 
There stood a phantom them before, 
A second bride, in like array, 
With lovely face unveiled, 
Which flushed and bright an instant shone, 
Then sickened to the hue of stone ; 
A rigid form, which barred the way, 
As if ’twere armed and mailed. 
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How quailed false Lyndon at her gaze, 
With feeble knee and parching tongue, 
And craven hands that clutched and clung 
About his bride, dumb with amaze! 
“ What brings you here ?” he whining said— 
Her white face looked so like the dead, 
Her deep eyes set in deadly glaze. 


“ Tam your bride!” No other word 
Between her parted lips was heard ; 
Then with a shiver and a moan, 
And hands that to her bosom clang, 
Upon the earth a white form rolled. 
False bells! ye should a dirge have tolled, 
That, echoing through wood and stone, 
The bride-peal had outrang! 





O bridal bells! O jangling chords! 

O discord far too deep for words! 

O wedding morn, with hope so rife, 

You brought two brides, but not one wife! 


WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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STAGE JEWELS 


BY DUTTON COOK 


I. 


TuE playbills affixed to the door-posts of the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields announced a performance of Mr. Crown’s admired comedy of 
Sir Courtly Nice, or It cannot be; the character of Sir Courtly—“a 
fop over-curious in his diet and dress”—to be supported by Mr. Knevit; 
while the favourite actress Mrs. Askew was to appear as Leonora— 
‘“ Lord Belguard’s sister, in love with Farewel.” 

“T would it had been a tragedy, for thy sake, Sir Geoffrey,” said 
one of two gentlemen—a town mouse and a country mouse—who had 
stood for some few minutes perusing the bill. ‘It would have afforded 
us rarer sport.” 

“Nay, friend,” replied the other, “I care not what the players may 
call their play. Tragedy or comedy, ’tis all one to me. I cry with 
them or laugh with them, the rogues, just as they would have me. 
Yet, methinks, I’d rather be laughing than crying just now. One has 
not so much cause or reason for merriment in these days. There’s 
nothir-z like the jesting and the funning, and the roaring merriment 
that used to be. Things are not as I can remember them. Times are 
changed, my friend; times are changed. I doubt these players are not 
the men they were; nor the women neither, for that matter.” 

“You wrong them, Sir Geoffrey; they are pretty players enough ; 
of much the same pattern and flesh and blood, I fancy, as those who 
have gone before them. This Knevit, now, is accounted a fellow of 
parts and promise. He is not a Betterton, I grant you—” 

“Nor a Mohun, nor a Hart, I warrant,” interposed Sir Geoffrey; 
“* they were players indeed. I remember them well, both of them; and, 
as a younger man, have seen them play times and oft.” 

“He is somewhat light in the graver parts of tragedy, it may be,” 
pursued the other; “but increase of years will give him weight and 
dignity. He is but a young man; still he is the most affecting lover 
on the stage, and a most exquisite fine gentleman. Then he is of very 
elegant port and handsome person, with a voice of silver—a clear 
counter-tenor, with a melodious warbling throat and happy elocution. 
He has played havoc with the women’s hearts, this Knevit. There are 
many tales told about him, Sir Geoffrey, that are common talk and 
town gossip; yet none the truer on that score, possibly.” 

“Well, well, let us see the dog. Do with me as thou wilt, Ned.” 

“He comes of a good stock, moreover. His grandfather fought and 
bled at Marston Moor, and was held high in honour by his master, the 
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Royal Martyr. Still, if you would rather that we went to Dorset 
Gardens—” 

“No; we'll see this Knevit, Ned. Ifhis grandsire fought for the 
good cause, it is fit that we should clap hands for the grandson, let 
him play never so vilely. But, good lack, what times are these, Ned, 
when a gentleman of family consents to figure on a public stage!” 

“We must take the times as we find them, Sir Geoffrey.” 

“True, Ned, true. But we old fellows can’t help looking back at 
the past; we’ve but a brief span of life to look forward to, you see, Ned. 
You'll be doing much the same at my age, though you’ve many a long 
year to jog through before you arrive at that. I pray they may be 
happy years to you, good friend. But you'll count me a gloomy old 
put to be talking in this preacher fashion. We'll to dinner at the 
Three Tuns, and crack a bottle of the best; nay, two bottles, if the 
drawer can give us a good account of his Burgundy.” 

“ And then, if your humour lasts, Sir Geoffrey, we'll to the theatre, 
to see pretty Mrs. Askew and George Knevit.” 

“ Ay, lad, we'll to the playhouse. Since this troublesome lawsuit 
of mine has brought me to London, and keeps me here, I must see 
what I may, and so have wherewithal to amuse them in relating my 
adventures when I’m safe back among my dear ones at the old house 
in Wiltshire again. My eldest wench, Mistress Deborah, charged: me 
to keep my eyes open, and take note of the fashions and the new modes 
in London, and give a good account of the same to her when I got 
home again. She'll tease me with question upon question as to this 
and that; she’s never tired of listening to news of the town. A shrewd, 
forward jade, tall ofher hands; yet a winning and a good girl too, Ned, 
with her mother's eyes and her mother’s smile, God bless her!” 

The country mouse who thus delivered himself was one Sir Geoffrey 
Lyddal, a Wiltshire baronet, somewhat advanced in years, with whom 
visits to town were matters of rare occurrence, and who was in London 
now but for a few days by reason, as he had explained, of certain legal 
business that he had on hand. His companion, the town mouse, was 
Mr. Edward Hervey of the Middle Temple: a young gentleman who set 
up for being something of a wit,—not so much among wits, perhaps, 
as among Templars,—who claimed to be a critic of plays and players, 
books and poems; took his seat in the pit night after night with much 
regularity and gravity, as though he were in some sort a judge upon a 
bench, about to condemn or to acquit according as the merits or de- 
merits of the case to be brought before him might seem to require; and 
who, moreover, was inclined to pride himself upon his acquaintance 
with the town and its doings, its tattle and scandals; being rather a 
spectator of than a sharer in its malefactions, however. Not that it 
would have been distasteful to Mr. Hervey to have imputed to him a 
knowledge of the current naughtiness of the times, derived as much 
from its inside as from its out, from personal experience as from disin- 
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terested contemplation. In Mr. Hervey’s day vice was rather gentle- 
manly than not. And to be always looking on and never taking part 
in the proceedings of the world of fon and quality was to be something 
like a timid speculator, who incessantly studying and vexing himself 
concerning the doings in the money-market, yet abstains from risking 
an investment, however insignificant. 


II, 


Sir Geoffrey expressed his approval of the treatment he received 
from the host of the Three Tuns in Shandois-street. He pronounced 
the dinner admirable, the Burgundy excellent. He demanded a second 
bottle, and tendered his thanks to the landlord for his attention. 

‘“ Whom have you in the next room, drawer?” he inquired of the 
waiter. Sir Geoffrey’s attention had more than once, during his meal, 
been arrested by the noise of loud talking and laughing and boisterous 
revelry proceeding from an adjoining chamber. 

“Tn No. 7, Sir Geoffrey ?” said the waiter. “The young Welsh baro- 
net, Sir Owen Price, is entertaining a party of his friends.” 

“ Ay, ay; Sir Owen Price,” repeated Mr. Hervey, with a sagacious air. 

“A noisy party,” continued the waiter; “they'll be breaking heads 
anon, I fear. They’ve begun by breaking bottles. ‘The house would 
be better without such customers; such a mad roystering set as they 
are! They scare away honest and peaceable folks with their oaths and 
their brawling and their drunkenness. They'll be doing grave mischief 
before long. Already they’ve a long account to pay for smashed glasses 
and shattered platters. But Sir Owen is a man of property; he must 
have his will, I suppose; and he pays his way. We can’t show such a 
customer the door.” 

‘“‘ He’ll mend, man, he’ll mend,” said Sir Geoffrey charitably. ‘‘ We 
must make allowance for the heat of young blood.”—And then, the 
waiter having quitted the room, he demanded of his friend, “ Do you 
know this Sir Owen, Ned?” 

“ Ay; I’ve heard tales of him, and seen him at the theatre,” Mr. 
Hervey replied, rather evasively; and he lowered his voice mysteriously 
as he continued, “’Tis said of him that he is the lover of the Mrs. 
Askew whom we are to see to-night.” 

“The jade!” said Sir Geoffrey; ‘‘ will nothing less than a baronet 
content her ladyship? But it has ever been the same with these player 
women. They are true daughters of Moab, as the Puritans often said 
of them.” 

“‘ Nay, this Mrs. Askew has borne a good repute hitherto; and there 
is little known against her now for a certainty. She has even been 
scoffed at for her prudery; and while she has kindled many a flame, is 
said to have remained ice-cold herself. Such is her friends’ account of 
her. Half the theatre have been her lovers; yet none could boast that 
he had been more favoured than his fellows. The story of Sir Owen’s 
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success may not be true, but set afloat by some rejected suitor in re- 
venge for his own disappointment.” 

“We'll hope so, Ned. The players have little character to spare. 
We will not rob this poor creature of hers until the case against her be 
fully proven. And now let us discharge the reckoning, and move on to 
the playhouse.” 

The party in No. 7 were also breaking up. Sir Owen Price was 
calling aloud for coaches or chairs for his friends. As Sir Geoffrey 
and Mr. Hervey descended the stairs, the Welsh baronet was heard 
talking angrily. 

“Tf that scoundrel Knevit dares to stand between me and Mrs. 
Askew, let him look to it! I say, let him look to it! One way or an- 
other I'll be even with him, the dog, let who will try to hinder me.” 

‘* Well spoken, Owen,” said one of his friends. 

** Major Moxon’s voice,” Mr. Hervey whispered to his companion. 

“Whom is he threatening?” asked Sir Geoffrey. 

“*Knevit the actor. He is Mrs. Askew’s play-fellow, and is said, if 
any one has, to have won her love,—I know not with what truth. 
There has been much tattle on the subject. I will tell you more of it 
anon. There is a story thereanent that is worth relating.” 

“These players! O, these players!” murmured Sir Geoffrey. 

They proceeded on foot to the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 
took their seats quietly in the pit. 


III. 


“Will the King be here to-night, do you think, Ned?” asked Sir 
Geoffrey, glancing towards the boxes. 

“The King! Of what are you thinking, Sir Geoffrey? He never 
sets foot in a theatre.” 

“I forgot; I forgot. Times are changed. Perhaps he does well to 
hide his grim nut-cracker face at Hampton and Kensington, and such 
outlandish places. The players must speak High Dutch for him to 
understand them. Our English tongue is thrown away upon him.” 

‘“* Hush, hush, Sir Geoftrey,” interposed Mr. Hervey, looking over his 
shoulder apprehensively. 

“‘Nay, man, I care not who overhears me. I wish King William 
no harm. But I can’t forget old times. I’ve seen in those boxes, 
when Sir William Davenant was manager, his most gracious Majesty 
King Charles the Second, with his Queen and the Duke and Duchess 
of York, attended by all the rank and beauty of England—it was a 
sight worth seeing—with my Lady Castlemaine and Mistress Eleanor 
Gwyn glaring at each other from different sides of the house, as though 
ready to pull caps or begin a scratching match at a short notice. Ah, 
Ned, those were times to live in !” 

Mr. Hervey was possibly a little wearied by the frequency of his 
friend’s references to the past. 
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“IT would we were to have a tragedy in lieu of this comedy,” he 
said again, as he studied his playbill. 

‘Let us be content, Ned,” said Sir Geoffrey ; “I warrant the rogues 
will do their best to please us.” 

*‘ But the story I promised to tell had reference to the tragedy in 
which Knevit and Mrs. Askew last appeared. We might have had some 
repetition of the scene to-night.” 

“Give me the story, Ned. "Twill pass the time till the music 
begins.” 

“You are aware, Sir Geoffrey, that the players who appear as 
lovers on the stage do not always bear themselves so tenderly towards 
each other behind the scenes ?” 

‘* Doubtless that is true, Ned.” 

“Well, last night was performed the late Mr. Otway’s beautiful 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, than which, I think, a finer work does not 
exist in the drama of the country. Shakespeare has not its equal in 
pathetic beauty and elegance of diction; he is content with a vulgar 
delineation of the passions. Well, Knevit was the Jaffier; Mrs. Askew 
the Belvidera. But they played together less happily than usual. 
There seemed some want of agreement between them. The lady’s 
warmth sprang rather from her anger than her love. She glared re-. 
sentfully when she should have gazed tenderly ; a baleful fury stood 
in her eyes when they should have been streaming with tears. And 
Jaffier seemed rather to mock her sorrows than to pity them ; at least 
so the spectators judged the performance. We arrived at the fifth act; 
and when, after she had said ‘ Bequeath me something—but one kiss: 
at parting,’ the lovers ran to each other’s arms, Belvidera was seen to 
fairly bite her lord upon the cheek in lieu of hissing him! Jaffier 
could scarcely finish his part, he smarted so with the pain.” 

Sir Geoffrey laughed heartily at this narrative. 

“The dog must have vexed her sorely, I doubt not. Very likely 
he deserved all she gave him. Though to bite a man’s cheek—the 
vixen! It might have been a serious matter. A lovers’ quarrel, I 
suppose ; but it was sadly out of place in Mr. Otway’s tragedy. I 
know the play. I saw Betterton and Mrs. Barry in it, years ago. And 
I cried like a child, I remember.” 


IV. 


At the back of the play-house, behind the scenes, dimly lighted by 
tallow-candles, amidst much litter of theatrical properties and stage 
garniture, two of the players were engaged in an earnest and somewhat 
angry conversation. The one was Mrs. Margaret Askew—splendidly 
dressed in a pink-satin train—the Leonora of Mr. Crown’s comedy ; 
the other was Mr. George Knevit, the Sir Courtly Nice of the evening. 

The lady was very handsome ; though her beauty was of rather a 
haggard kind. In spite of her rouge, there was a hollow look about 
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her wonderful black eyes. Her complexion—naturally dark, even to 
swarthiness—was much aided and brightened by the candle-light of the 
theatre. She was still quite young, notwithstanding the rather deep 
lines upon her face ; and, famed for her personal charms and her skill 
as an actress, was a favourite toast among the gallants of the day. At 
the present, however, she was hardly looking her best. She could 
smile most witchingly when she chose ; but she was not smiling now. 
She was, indeed, very angry. Her forehead was clouded, and she had 


‘ been biting her red lips until they were wet with blood. 


Knevit was superb in Sir Courtly’s dress. His Antinous profile 
looked out from a profuse blonde periwig that reached to his waist. 
The streaming curls on one side were tossed over his shoulder, after 
the fashion Kneller’s portraits of the men of his time has made famous. 
His coat was of rich green velvet, with broad gold-lace edging, and 
shoulder-knots of scarlet satin ribbon. His long waistcoat was of 
white brocade ; his stockings, with embroidered clocks, were scarlet, as 
were the high heels of his Spanish-leather shoes. His long lace necker- 
chief was worn in the studious unstudied fashion that had come in vogue 
since the battle of Steinkirk. A gold-hilted sword, a tall tasselled 
cane, and a beaver hat, thickly fringed with feathers and thrust be- 
neath his arm, completed the costume of the magnificent fop he was 
to represent in the comedy. 

‘“‘You’ve no heart, George Knevit,” said Mrs. Askew passionately. 

“Quite true,” he answered, with a sort of gay scorn. “Still, 
I had one once; as good a heart for ordinary wear as a man need 
have. I must make shift now to do without it, I suppose. I gave it 
away—lent it, rather, to a woman who used it shamefully, and returned 
it, wounded, crushed, bleeding, worthless. No ; I’ve no heart now.” 

‘You never loved me.” 

“Did I not? And yet I thought I did. And you thought so too.” 

‘You know you never did. If you had ever loved me, you would 
not mock me as now you do.” 

“The mocking has not been all on my side. Is one to go on 
loving for ever, whatever may betide ?” He took snuff with a grand 


air. ‘I value ¢his,” he went on, tapping his box as he spoke. “T'was 


given me for gold; I deem it gold; but if one day scratches should 
come upon it, and make clear to me past all mistake that it is but 
base metal, for all it wears so bright a lacquer, should I not be a dolt 
and a madman still to deem it gold, and value it as now I do? No, 
no; I am fool enough for most things; but not for that. If the idol 
we bow before is but simple clay, for all our faith in it and devotion 
to it, be sure we find out the fact some day, and topple the thing 
down from our altar, never to lift it up or to bow to it again !” 
Something of both the manner and the matter of the theatre was 
in his speech. What wonder? Was he not an actor? And then in 
Mr. Knevit’s day all conversation assumed a tone of somewhat artificial 
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elevation—being, as it were, surmounted by a tall periwig, and moving 
about on high-heeled shoes. 

“ If you knew all, George—if you knew all !” moaned Mrs. Askew. 

“T thank you, mistress. I think I know enough,” he said coldly. 

** And you despise me ?” 

“‘T despise myself. It was not you that deceived me; I deceived 
myself. I have but myself to thank that my deception has cost me 
so dear. And it has cost me dear. Be assured of that.” His voice 
trembled rather as he spoke. 

“‘ Try to think well of me, George.” 

“To what end? Do you want my heart mended, that you may 
rive it again, as children build up houses of cards for the pleasure of 
knocking them down? That cannot be. I was mad to think that 
you were better than the herd among which I found you. It was not 
your fault ; it was my folly that I tried to find a diamond in a lead- 
mine. You stood out for your price ; that was all. You were not in 
truth better than the rest. Nay, let me value rather the reckless 
wench who lets herself go at the cheapest rate ; there may be a grain 
or so of heart, of honest liking, in her bargain. There can be none 
in yours: a glass coach, with footmen to run in front, and wax flam- 
beaux to attend you ; a black boy for your lapdog, and a plenty of money 
in your purse! Well, you’ve found a market; you’ve received the 
stipulated price; the transaction’s closed. May you never see cause 
to repent it !” 

“What right have you to address me thus, George Knevit ?” she 
demanded fiercely. 

“The right the love I once had for you has given me. It was a 
poor thing, doubtless. You thought so ; you treated it so. But poor 
as it was, it was a thing you will never know again. Be happy with 
this boor who has bought you—this sot—this Welsh goat from the 
mountains! Will you weary first, or will he ?” 

‘“* How dare you say this to me ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, never scowl, mistress. The fire in your eyes has no terrors 
for me. You have not to love me to-night as in yesterday’s play.” 
With a laugh, he raised his hand to his face. “The mark still shows, 
I fear. I must pile on the paint to hide it.” 

“T was mad last night! You goad me and torture me, and then 
marvel that I turn upon you. Your bitterness, your cruelty raise a 
devil in my heart I seek in vain to lay; and then—and then—my 
brain whirls, and I know not what Ido! It shall not happen again ; 
only be merciful to me, George. Your tongue wounds me like a 
knife.” , 

“T have had my say, mistress. My tongue shall wound you no 
more.” 

“ And—though all is over between us—” she paused, as though 
reluctant to believe that all was in truth over. 
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“For ever,” he said firmly. 

“ Still we need not be enemies.” 

“Why should we be? We are simply players, that is all; fol- 
lowers of the same vagabond trade—now loving, now hating ; now 
swearing devotion, now vowing vengeance; players always, our real 
selves never. If we are enemies, it shall only be on the stage—just 
as if we are lovers again, still it shall only be on the stage. For 
the rest, we are members of the same troop, bound to be loyal to our 
manager, to the public, and to each other. Ask my aid when you 
will—as an actress ;*I will give it you—as an actor. There’s my hand 
upon it.” 

She took his hand with an effort, sighing and agitated, yet mas- 
tering her emotion. 

“Ts that the first music?” she asked. ‘Do I look disordered ? 
Have my tears spoilt my paint? I have to begin the scene. Why, 
you’ve forgotten your rings! But you’re not on in this act.” 

“T left them behind me at my lodgings by mistake. Never mind ; 
I must play without them.” 

“What a pity! Stay; wear this. You must have a ring.” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

“Sir Courtly must wear a ring! Remember what you said but now. 
You're not too proud to accept this small aid from a fellow-player ?” 

‘“T’ll wear it. A real stone ?” 

“ Nay, a bit of tinsel. Where are your eyes? Keep it, George; it 
fits you.” 

“T must not.” 

“Tt’s worth nothing. Are youso proud? Keep it as a pledge of 
our new contract.” 

‘‘ Well, as you will, mistress.” And he slid the ring on his finger. 

She was called by the prompter; and tripped on to the stage as 
Leonora. A round of applause greeted the favourite actress. 


v. 

“Tis a gay, sparkling, witty soul,” said Sir Geoffrey, who, though 
he would every now and then pause to remind his companion that the 
entertainment was singularly inferior to the performances he had wit- 
nessed as a younger man, nevertheless appeared to derive more amuse- 
ment from the efforts of the players than any other person in the 
theatre. He laughed loudly at the humours of the comedy—which 
were of rather an unrestrained kind—and applauded the comedians 
with most thorough heartiness. Mr. Hervey, on the other hand, 
seemed a little apprehensive that his character as a critic might suffer 
detriment from association with one who, in spite of his lamentations 
over the past, appeared to find matter to praise in all he saw and heard. 
For the benefit of the persons occupying the benches near him, there- 
fore, the Templar from time to time delivered himself of many ingenious 
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comments on the actors and the acting. He found reason to censure 
the redundant grotesqueness of the representatives of the comic charac- 
ters of the play. “This is not nature,” he would say ; or, “ This is only 
fit for a droll at Bartholomew Fair ;” or, “ For what does this fellow 
take us, that he treats us to such low buffoonery ?” To Mr. Knevit, 
however, he awarded praise ofa high order. ‘He is no longer Knevit,” 
he remarked; “he is Sir Courtly himself! Observe his insipid, soft 
civility, his formal elegance of mien, his drawling delicacy of voice, 
the stately flatness of his address and the empty eminence of his 
manners ;” and so on. Mrs. Askew, Mr. Hervey thought, was hardly 
herself on that evening ; the part did not very well suit her, as it 
seemed to him. 

“’*Sdeath,” said Sir Geoffrey, “’tis a very mirthful play ; and the 
raps at the Puritans very pleasant and adroit. I have laughed till 
my sides ache.” 

In the course of the performance a slight disturbance occurred. 
Two gentlemen had passed from the pit to the seats on the stage. The 
money-taker had objected to admit them without their paying the usual 
increased price for this accommodation. 

“Give me no words, fellow, or I’ll slit your nose for you. Let me 
pass,” bawled one of the gentlemen, with an oath. 

“JT dared not say him nay,” the money-taker explained after- 
wards. “He is a parliament-man, and a roystering, scouring blade. 
It would be more than my life is worth to hinder him—in such a 
mood too.” 

“Tt is Sir Owen Price,” Mr. Hervey whispered to his companion. 
**In liquor too, as usual; with his rake-hell friend Major Moxon by 
his side. I pray we may not have a brawl upon the stage.” 

Noisily, his dress disordered, his wig awry, his eyes inflamed, his 
face smeared with snuff, Sir Owen Price staggered to his seat. He was 
pretty quiet for some time, beyond hiccupping occasionally. He gazed 
round him with dim vacant eyes, as though wondering where he was. 
The gallery tittered a little at the tipsy gentleman, and a wag in that 
upper region of the house hurled an orange at him, but not with very 
good aim ; the fruit fell harmlessly into the orchestra. 

Knevit was going through his chief scene with Mrs. Askew. Sir 
Courtly was simpering and drawling and taking snuff in his most ex- 
quisitely coxcombical manner. 

“ Blood!” Sir Owen said, with a sudden start, to his comrade; “do 
you mark what the scoundrel wears on his finger ?” 

“ Hush!” whispered Major Moxon; “not a word now. I'll see to 
it. You shall have your vengeance, Owen.” 

Knevit and Mrs. Askew finished their scene amidst a tumult of 
applause. 

“ Mrs. Askew is certainly not herself to-night,” noted Mr. Hervey. 

“What was the matter with you, mistress?” Knevit inquired of 
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his play-fellow as they stood in the wings. “ How you trembled! How 
pale you turned! And you missed your cues.” 

“ George, for God’s sake, take off that ring!” she said, with a scared 
look on her face. 

‘“ Why ?”? 

“T’ll tell you all another time. Mischief will come of your wearing 
it. For God’s sake, take it off!’ He stood for a moment irresolute, 
amazed; glancing from her to the ring, from the ring to her. 

“T understand,” he said at length, with a flash of scorn in his eyes. 
‘Tt is areal stone! Fool that I was! I might have guessed as much. 
It was a present from the Welsh sot, your lover; and you fear lest he 
should recognise it! You would have me share in the wages of your 
shame! Out on you, wanton!” 

He tore off the ring from his finger, flung it at her feet, thrust her 
from him, and turned away. 





VI. 


On his way home, after the play, to his lodgings in Howard-street, 
Strand, George Knevit was confronted by two men. 

“What would you with me, Sir Owen?” he demanded. 

T’d send my fist down your throat, vagabond.” 

**T have no quarrel with you, Sir Owen. Let me pass.” 

Sir Owen by way of answer dashed his hat in the player’s face. 

“Coward and brute!” cried Knevit, as he sprung back and drew 
his sword. ‘ Defend yourself!” 

‘“‘ Nay, a gentleman can’t cross weapons with a mountebank, though 
he may wear the finest diamonds in the world,” said Major Moxon. 

‘Stand away, sir; you have no share in this quarrel. It was none 
of my seeking; but being begun, it shall go on. My blood’s up now. 
Draw, Sir Owen, as you are a man!” 

Major Moxon pulled away his friend. 

** Poltroon as well as sot!” cried the actor. ‘Nay, you don’t 
escape me. Sure a blow will kindle your dull boor’s blood.” And 
with the flat of his sword he struck Sir Owen on the shoulder. 

“ Let me fight him!” bawled the baronet. 

“ Nay, we’ve a better card than that to play!” The major whistled. 
Three men sprang from the shadow of a doorway. “ We cudgel players ; 
we don’t cross swords with them. That’s your man. At him, you dogs! 
Don’t spare him !” 

Knevit was surrounded. He sought to defend himself with his 
sword; but a savage blow broke his wrist, and his weapon fell from 


his grasp. 
“ Help!—help!—watch!” he screamed. Sir Owen and his friend 
made good their escape. 


The blows rained down upon the face and head and shoulders of 
the devoted player. Streaming with blood, he fell in the roadway. 
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“QO God, I’m blind !” he said feebly. “I’m a dead man !” 

A few more cowardly blows as he lay senseless on the ground, and 
his assailants hurried away. 

The watch came up slowly, after their manner, recognised the suf- 
fering man, and bore him to his lodgings. ‘ They had suspicions,” 
they averred, “as to the guilty persons. Sir Owen Price and Major 
Moxon had been seen loitering about, swearing to have George Knevit’s 
blood. They (the watch) knew that no good would come of it all. 
They had said so from the first.” 


vil. 

George Knevit never spoke more. A skilful chirurgeon was called 
in; but he at once pronounced the case hopeless. The poor player’s 
wounds were mortal. 

He still breathed ; that was all that could be said. For the rest, 
he lay stretched upon his bed, motionless, inanimate, a light napkin 
hiding the bruised, disfigured, maltreated face: once so handsome ! 

Mrs. Askew had been sent for, and was admitted to the chamber 
in which he lay. She was trembling in every limb, white as a ghost, 
sick with terror and anguish. How she shivered and turned away as 
she beheld the napkin hiding the Antinous features she was never more 
to look on! 

‘“‘T may speak to him ?—I may take his hand ?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes, if you will have it so, mistress,” said thedoctor. “It little 
matters what is done now. Only don’t remove the cloth from his face!” 

She knelt down by the player’s bedside, and took his hand between 
hers. She trembled—his hand was so cold. 

“Tf he could only hear me!” she moaned. And the tears streamed 
down her face. She was left alone with him. 

Presently she was moved by a sort of crazy fancy that she would 
speak to him, even though he could not hear her, even though he was 
wholly dead to her. 

“T have loved you—loved you ever, George,” she began in a low 
soft voice; “ God knows I have! and you have misjudged me—mis- 
judged me cruelly. Yet it was not your fault, dearest. I ought to 
have told you all, all, from the first ; but shame kept me silent. My 
father is in prison on a charge of coining. I shrunk from telling 
you. I feared you would think me also involved in the disgrace, and 
so, unworthy of your love. When I listened to this dreadful man,— 
this Welsh fiend, this monster, who has brought death upon you, 
dearest, and misery worse than death upon me—and I did listen to 
him, yet not as you thought,—it was to win him over—for he is power- 
ful, and has powerful friends at court—to obtain my father’s pardon. 
Was it so great a sin? Could I refuse his presents? I did not dare. 
To offend him was to lose all hope of saving my father’s life. Yet 
hever, never, George, was I guilty in deed, or word, or thought of the 
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sin you charged me with! For that most miserable ring—I gave it 
you because I loved you, because I thought its value might cause it to 
be of use to you some day. For no other reason, George dearest— 
for no other reason. Heaven is my witness! 0, if you could hear 
me, you would pardon me! I know, I am sure you would, my love— 
my life—my own dear one!” 

As she spoke, she started. The cold hand she pressed in hers 
seemed to grow less cold—stirred—then ever so lightly and tenderly 
Closed round her fingers and returned their pressure. 

She knew then that she had been heard, and that she had been 
forgiven. She covered the hand with her kisses, sought to warm it in 
her bosom, moistened it with her tears: then fell in a sort of swoon by 
the bedside of her lover. 

“The man is dead, stone-dead,” said the chirurgeon presently, 
when he entered the room. ‘“ For this poor woman, God help her! I 
think her mind has gone for ever.” 


VIII. 


“You remember my saying the other night, when we went to the 
theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, that I wished the comedy had been a 
tragedy?” said Mr. Hervey to his friend. 

“‘ Certainly, Ned; you made some such speech, I know,” replied 
Sir Geoffrey. 

“Well, that comedy had a most tragic and fearful ending. The 
same night poor Knevit the actor was attacked and most barbarously 
murdered.” 

** So young, so handsome, so accomplished! God rest his soul !” 

‘He was buried last night by torchlight in the churchyard of St. 
Clement Danes; many thousand people attending: all grieving deeply 
for the gallant young gentleman. I trust the villains that murdered 
him may be brought to justice. That Welsh baronet and his friend 
Major Moxon are suspected. Sir Owen has powerful influence; yet I 
pray heaven he may not escape! The officers are in quest of him; 
but he has disappeared.” 

‘God will find him out,” said Sir Geoffrey solemnly, “ for all his 
influential friends, let him hide where he may! ‘Though hand join with 
hand, yet shall not the wicked go unpunished f” 














THROUGH CORNWALL 


THE counties of England differ very widely in their characteristics. 
Although, thirty or forty miles from London, it is easy to find wild 
heaths, and belts of beech-forest, and lonely valleys that might be 
leagues from human habitations, yet the shadow of the great City 
seems still to fall upon us. We know that if we climb yonder beacon, 
we may catch sight of royal towers, may perhaps see Sydenham’s 
fantastic palace gleaming on the verge. Now the Londoner who 
desires to forget London, may effectually attain his object by visiting 
that beautiful peninsula which Tamar and Torridge divide into two 
counties. If, taking the rail from Paddington, he will turn pedestrian 
as soon as he has crossed Brunel’s wondrous bridge over the Tamar, I 
can promise him a tour as enjoyable, and scenes as new and strange as 
if he were among the Alps. And he will meet fewer fellow-tourists— 
fewer of those dusty and determined people who travel as a duty, and 
would on no account omit seeing any thing noticed by Murray. 
Murray, by the way, whose Handbook to Devon and Cornwall is one 
of the best of the series (though the pedestrian would prefer it in two 
volumes instead of one), suggests a walking tour of thirty days in 
Cornwall. A good walker may probably exhaust the county in less 
time. Although I have lived in it, I have never, as with other coun- 
ties, tried the experiment of walking through it at one stretch. As- 
suredly a month spent in Cornwall may be a very delightful month 
indeed. But I will briefly follow the route suggested, starting from 
Saltash, the first town in Cornwall. Well do I remember how four 
horses toiled to drag the mail-coach up the steep street of this quaint 
old borough town. Now you cross the Albert Bridge, without wonder- 
ing so much at the mighty viaduct as if you had seen its giant tubes 
lifted into their place by hydraulic pressure. The mayor of Saltash is 
a man of no slight importance; Murray describes him as “by virtue of 
his office coroner for the borough of Plymouth ;” but his coronership 
really extends only to the ships in the harbour. Plymouth harbour is, 
in fact, in the jurisdiction of Saltash for all purposes, a silver oar being 
the mayor’s symbol of authority ; and shipping dues are still paid to the 
corporation of Saltash. I heard Mr. Commissioner Hare remark that, 
if the revenues of Saltash borough had not been wasted, they would 
have exceeded those of Liverpool. Saltash is peculiarly famous for its 
feminine rowers. If you want a boat on the Tamar, you must be con- 
tent to be rowed by women: the men are too indolent. I have seen 
the women pull at Saltash regatta, and can speak well of their powers. 
St. Germans follows, whose church was the cathedral of Cornwall, 
and whose name gives the courtly Eliots their title of earl. Antiquaries 
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are very uncertain about the date of the north tower of the ancient 
church, but it is of great age. If Ireland be the island of saints, 
Cornwall may well be called the county of saints. There are about 
144 parishes in England and Wales whose names are taken from saints, 
and of these 56 are in Cornwall. And some of these saints have 
greatly distinguished themselves, in ways both saintly and unsaintly. 
St. Just, accepting the hospitality of St. Keverne, is recorded to have 
stolen the gold cup from which he had drunk excellent wine, but St. 
Keverne followed him and pelted him with stones till he dropped the 
chalice. The stones which he threw lie upon Crousa Down to this 
day. There is also recorded a similar encounter between St. Just 
and St. Sennen, two muscular Christians of that primeval time. But 
St. Neot, a pigmy saint fifteen inches high, was the most remarkable 
of the brotherhood ; and his miracles are depicted upon stained glass 
in his church near Liskeard. They are really very respectable miracles. 
That wild deer should come and willingly bow their necks to the yoke, 
when thieves stole his oxen, may seem commonplace, but. nobody can 
make a similar objection to the story of the three fishes, placed by 
an angel in St. Neot’s well for the saint’s sustenance. He was to eat 
one a day, and there would be always three. But, the saint being ill, 
his too zealous servant caught two of them, and dressed each in a 
different way, to tempt the holy man’s appetite. St. Neot ordezed the 
fish to be thrown back into the well, where they at once came to life 
again. The well is there still, with @ granite arch over it, but the fish 
are gone; nor will the traveller see the Lilliputian saint standing up 
to his neck in water while reciting the Psaltcr, as was his wont daily. 
Holy wells are a Cornish peculiarity. St. Ludgvan’s, in the old 
time, possessed the power of making the eye-sight keener and the 
speech clearer; its only endowment now is that those who are chris- 
tened with its water are safe from hanging. St. Keyne’s, as readers of 
Southey are aware, confers matrimonial supremacy on the husband or 
wife who first drinks of it after marriage. Five large trees, an oak, an 
elm, and three ash trees, grow out of the masonry which covers this 
picturesque well. Other famous springs there are, too numerous to 
describe ; but the Kieve or waterfall of St. Nectan or Nighton must not 
be forgotten, in whose depths the saint dropped a silver bell, which 
may never be recovered until the Christian faith recovers its antique 
purity. A beautiful legend, linked to as beautiful a scene. But Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, when rambling “beyond railways,” failed to find the 
Kieve ; and Mr. Robert Hunt, whose recent work on Cornish super- 
stitions would be more interesting if more condensed, is indignant that 
the “nymph of the waterfall” should be kept under lock and key by a 
neighbouring farmer. This system, necessary, perhaps, in the tourist- 
trodden Isle of Wight, seems absurd in the wilds of Cornwall. 
Whitesand Bay, aptly named, and the quaint old myrtle-shrouded 
towns of East and West Looe, little altered since Edward I.’s days, are 
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the traveller’s next stage. Thence to Polperro and Liskeard, not for- 
getting, if married, to drink of St. Keyne’s magical waters. The lion 
of Liskeard is the Cheesewring, a mighty heap of granite blocks piled 
like cheeses, to the height of twenty-four feet, the upper blocks being 
the largest. Sharp Tor is the name of a fine cone of rock which rises 
about 1,200 feet to the northward. Lostwithiel is the next station, an 
ancient town, whose church-tower, unique in England, is, according 
to Mr. Godwin, probably of Norman design. The octagonal font is 
curiously carved. Close by is the castle of Restormel, a fine ruin 
buried in ivy, whence the old earls of Cornwall looked down upon the 
Fowey’s sylvan valley. Savage Landor writes of 
“ The time-defying castle-wall, 
The fragile bridge, the sparkling waterfall .. . 
Where thoughts were many, and where words were few.” 

Fowey follows, charmingly situate on a wide estuary; and St. Blazey, 
a mile from which is the unrivalled valley of Carmears ; and St. Austell, 
with a noble church-tower, near which is the marvellous tin-mine of 
Carclaze, an abyss in the moorland, where the miners below are as busy 
as ants. This mine caused M. Esquiros to “halt in stupefaction.” 
Mevagissey is next in order, a fishing town in whose patronage St. 
Mevan and St. Issey are partners; and thence the coast should be 
followed to Penare Head. Then turn inland to Tregony, proceeding to 
Probus, whose beautiful tower is very like that of Magdalen College, 
but less lofty by twenty feet; and on to Truro, a comfortable and pro- 
sperous little town, the most important in the county. Light miles 
from Truro, close to the other coast, is the long-lost church of St. 
Piran, which no traveller must fail to see. Eternal waves of sand are 
blown in upon this desolate district, and, in 1803, the church then 
existing was so nearly buried that it was taken down, and rebuilt two 
miles farther inland. And in 1835, the shifting sands verified the 
tradition of a church far older, buried long ago; they disclosed the 
ancient edifice, which had been lost a thousand years, to the eyes of 
delighted archeeologists. Of its great age there are numerous proofs, 
one being that its builders had never learnt the use of lime, and sub- 
stituted china-clay for it. In winter St. Piran’s well is choked by sand, 
forming a small lake in which the church is entirely submerged. 

Botanists and florists should visit Carclew, the seat of Sir Charles 
Lemon, where nature and art have combined to produce remarkable 
specimens of vegetation, from heaths up to oaks and pines. From 
Truro, through the old borough town of Venryn, you reach Falmouth, 
whose castle of Pendennis doubtless furnished Thackeray with a name 
for his hero. Falmouth has a noble harbour, and must have a noble 
future; for, sooner or later, the mail traffic between England and the 
East must assuredly be transferred to this most western port. The 
next. town is Helston, where, on the 8th of May, is kept a strange 
holiday, called the Furry Day, whose origin is unknown, when the 
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people bring branches and flowers from the fields, and dance hand in 
hand, not only through the streets, but through the houses also. What 
a pity that Herrick, when he held a Devonshire living, had not seen 
these strange Floralia, and celebrated them in vernal song! Near 
Helston is the Loe Pool, a lake separated from the sea by a bar of 
small pebbles. Loe Bar is, in Cornish tradition, attributed to the 
giant Tregeagle, a most grotesque monster, in whose legend ancient 
and modern myth are curiously blended. There was, it seems, an 
actual Tregeagle, steward to Lord Robartes, of Lanhydrock, about two 
centuries ago, and quite a model unjuét steward. He received from a 
tenant a payment of rent, but made no entry of it; after his death, 
his successor sued the man for his rent, and the defendant, by some 
unexplained means, brought into court no less important a witness 
than Tregeagle’s ghost, whereupon the plaintiff was nonsuited. But, 
the case being over, Tregeagle declined to return to the grave. So 
he was sentenced, according to one account, to empty Dozmare Pool 
with a limpet-shell; according to others, to make trusses of sand and 
bind them with ropes of the same material; and it was during some 
such impossible labour that he dropped the sack of sand which forms 
Loe Bar. Moormen and fishermen, hearing the .wild wind wail around 
pinnacles of rock, believe that it is the cry of the tortured Tregeagle. 

South of Helston is the Lizard district, every inch of whose divine 
coast deserves to be traversed. From the dangerous rocks called the 
Manacles to Lizard Point, there comes a succession of beautiful shel- 
tered coves, each differing from the last. It is impossible to describe 
the beauty of the rocks of serpentine, diallage, hornblende, felspar, 
which abound on the Lizard coast. This district is a paradise for 
geologists, and consequently for botanists, for where the serpentine is, 
there also is Hrica vagans ; and in Kynance Cove, one does not know 
whether most to admire the variety of the rocks or of the plants. The 
devil has his share in the mythology of the Lizard. In Asparagus 
Island a deep chasm is known as his Bellows, from which with 
thunderous sound issues at intervals a mass of water. His Post-office 
is an orifice at which, if you hold a sheet of paper, it is suddenly torn 
from your hand, and there comes back an answer of wind and water 
mingled. High up on the island you may look down into his hideous 
Throat, where the foam boils eternally. And at the fishing village of 
Cadgewith you may see his Frying-pan, a pit into which the sea enters 
at flood-tides. 

After exploring the Lizard, the traveller will go on to Marazion and 
Penzance. Marazion is chiefly remarkable for its perplexing name and 
its very good turnips. But turn southward— 

“ Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 
St. Michael’s Mount, on which stands the castle of the St. Aubyns, 
can be approached at low water by a causeway 450 yards long. The 
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older parts of the castle are interesting, especially the Chevy Chase 
Room, which was the monastic refectory. The road from Marazion to 
Penzance, along the margin of Mount’s Bay, is beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and Penzance itself is an interesting town, with hotels where 
the tourist can have a little luxury for a change, with a delicious 
climate, and with a unique capacity for producing early vegetables. 
The writer of Murray’s Handbook seems rather surprised that the 
Penzance people should make the conger eel into pies; if he had 
lived in the Channel Islands, he would probably have learnt to relish 
conger soup. I am told that the conger is largely used as a basis 
for the turtle soup consumed in London. The eves of St. John and 
St. Peter are in Penzance celebrated by bonfires—a relic of the worship 
of the sun. 

Penzance is a capital centre for excursions and for thoroughly ex- 
ploring the Land’s End. St. Ives must be visited, of course. Near it, 
on a hill, is a pyramidal monument to one John Knill, a bencher of 
Gray’s Inn, who left some land with a will to the effect that every five 
years a matron and ten maidens, in white vestures, should walk in pro- 
cession to the pyramid, dance round it, and sing the 100th Psalm. He 
is not, however, buried here, as he left his body to the anatomists of 
London. Cape Cornwall and St. Just, with the perilous workings of 
Botallack mine, form another day’s excursion; and any one who gets 
thus far should not return without descending into the depths of this 
renowned mine, and hearing the ocean roaring above him. I will not 
attempt to describe the glory of the Land’s End, where, when there is a 
fresh breeze, one gets some idea of the everlasting strife between the 
restless sea and the rocks which guard the land. Is Arthur’s Lyonesse 
really hidden beneath the seething waters that stretch south-western to 
the Cassiterides ? 

The tourist, on his return journey, will take Redruth and Bodmin, 
the former of which lies in the heart of an important mining district. 
Halfway from Bodmin to Launceston is the Jamaica Inn, close to the 
finest inland scenery of Cornwail. Here the wild hills of Brown Willy 
and Roughtor, the rugged valleys of Hanter Gantick and Hannon, are 
well worth exploring. Dozmare Pool, a favourite haunt of the demon 
Tregeagle, lies in the same wide moorland. And, to my mind a scene 
of no common interest, there is the small farmstead where Adams the 
astronomer was born, and where, when I last crossed those moors, his 
father still held the even tenour of his way. To look at that little 
farm-house, and then to think of the successful search for an unknown 
planet in the outer limits of the solar system, made by the Cornish 
farmer’s son, is a striking lesson on the might of genius. 

Launceston, once called Dunheved, has a fine old ruinous castle, 
rising high above the town. The church, built entirely of granite, is 
remarkable as having all the stones carved. This borough and its 
suburb of Newport, returned four members to Parliament before the 
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Reform Act; it now returns one, who really represents the proprietor 
of the Werrington estate. This property has recently been purchased 
from the Duke of Northumberland by Mr. Campbell, the present 
member for Launceston—a change not noticed by Murray. Cornwall 
was quite a county of rotten boroughs; the Reform Act reduced its 
representatives from forty-four to fourteen, and I suppose any future 
act of the same nature will scarcely leave it untouched. 

From Launceston the tourist will make for the northern coast, 
“the thundering shores of Bude and Boss.” Here are the ruins of 
renowned Tintagel, high upon a cliff which, as Norden says, a man 
must have eyes to scale. These ruins, partly on the mainland, partly 
on a peninsular rock which the sea is rapidly making into an island, 
are said to have been connected by a drawbridge. Here, according to 
the Arthurean romance, as edited in Henry II.’s reign by the poetic 
and humorous archdeacon who wrote 


‘* Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,” 


Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall, left his wife in apparent safety, while he 
defended Dimilioch against Uther Pendragon, who was smitten by 
Igerna’s beauty. Safe she would have been, doubtless, but for the 
magic of Merlin, who brought Uther into Tintagel in the likeness of 
Gorlois. Igerna welcomed him, and gave him full goblets of mead, 
and rest upon her white bosom, while her true lord lay slain in a sally 
before the ramparts of Dimilioch. And thus was Arthur born. 

The romance of Arthur, which Mr. Tennyson has vivified and 
idealised for us, has left few traces in Cornwall. There is a vague 
belief that the king was changed into a Cornish chough, which bird it 
is deemed unlucky to kill. And we may try to identify the common- 
place little town of Camelford with that charmed Camelot, where 
Launcelot met Guinevere, 


“ All in an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward the stream.” 


But the inquirer will find no traces anywhere of the great myth, 
except (as I learn from Murray) that Cornish maidens are still chris- 
tened Jennifer after the faithless queen. 

All the coast from Tintagel to Bude (where Mr. Gurney invented 
the Bude Light) is full of wild sublimity. Boscastle is properly Bot- 
treaux Castle; and the parish church of Bottreaux is famed for its 
silent tower. Ages ago the Bottreaux people were envious of Tintagel 
bells—bells said to have been tolled when Arthur was slain. So they 
sent to London for a tunable peal, which came by sea; and the pious 
pilot, hearing Tintagel bells ringing vespers, thanked God for the safe 
voyage ; whereon the impious captain said, “Thank me and the good 
ship; you can thank God ashore.” And a storm arose, and the ship 
foundered, and the pilot alone was saved. Even now, amid the storms, 
you may hear Bottreaux bells tolling fathoms deep in the sea. A local 
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poet, of more than average excellence, the Rev. R. Hawker, has a fine 
ballad on “ The Silent Tower of Bottreaux :” 


“ The ship rode down, with courses free, 

The daughter of a distant sea, 

Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored, 

The merry Bottreaux bells on board— 
‘Come to thy God in time !’ 
Rung out Tintagel’s chime— 
‘Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last !’” 


From Willapark Point, near Boscastle, there is one of fhe most fear- 


fully sublime prospects on the Cornish coast. 


It is no wonder that the Cornish are a superstitious race. Fisher- 
men and miners are natural lovers of legends. The strange sounds of 
the winds and waves on those wild shores have suggested the yells of 
the tortured Tregeagle and the deep toll of the lost bells of Bottreaux. 
The ghostly shadows seen in the imperfect light of the mines, the 
vague noises heard in those deep workings, have given rise to tales of 
phantom dogs, of spectral hands in the shafts, of voices and kncckings. 
The vast masses of granite and other rock, placed in strange positions, 
piled one on another, as in the Cheesewring, balanced, as in the 
Logans, are easily accounted for if we assume a race of early giants, 
enormously powerful, and given te rough kinds of play. It is hard to 
say why Sir Francis Drake should be a hero of magical myth in Tamar 
land, but he is so. The “leat,” or water-course which supplies Ply- 
mouth with water from the moorland, is said to have broken its way 
through the land, following his horse’s tail as he rode. And there is a 
story of his wife’s deeming herself widowed while he voyaged round the 
world, and of her attempt to commit bigamy being prevented by a 
cannon-ball which the gallant sailor aimed so well from the Antipodes, 
that it came up through the chancel-floor of St. Andrew’s church at 
Plymouth. The most characteristic portion of Cornish folk-lore relates 
to fairy widowers, who entice mortal maidens to nurse their children. 
And the most remarkable statement we have seen on the subject is 
due to Mr. Robert Hunt, who says, “A gentleman well known in the 
literary world of London, very recently told me that he once saw in 
Devonshire a troop of fairies!” I, though a haunter of Devon’s most 
solitary nooks, have never known that fortune. 

There are men living who can remember the time when the traffic 
of Cornwall was almost entirely carried on by means of mules. The 
royal mail found its way into this county last of all. And now, 
though Brunel bridged the Tamar, a glance at the map shows that 
here it is easy to get beyond railways. 

Sixty years since, a west-country clergyman expounding the parable 
of the “ Supper and the unwilling guests,” denounced the excuse of the 
man “who had married a wife, and therefore could not come,” as 
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“frivolous indeed.” ‘Why, he might have brought her behind him 
on a pillion.” There are no ladies to be seen upon pillions now, 
though the farmers’ daughters are famous hands at riding to market. 
There seem, by the way, to be two distinct races in Cornwall, if we 
may judge by the women. Along the coast and in the fishing towns 
the type of youthful beauty is plump and dumpy, rubicund and rotund ; 
but elsewhere the traveller meets a more graceful style of maiden, 
lithe, long-waisted, and lissom. The men are usually short and broad- 
chested ; famous wrestlers, whose centre of gravity lies low. They say 
a company of Cornish volunteers stands on more ground than the same 
number from any other county. 

I must not omit to notice the immense good wrought by John 
Wesley among the miners and fishermen of Cornwall. His strong 
eloquence worked a wonderful reform in a superstitious people, who 
needed a lively and soul-stirring form of religion. He found in the 
daring wreckers and blasphemous tinners the very material for class- 
meetings and revivals. He made them religious; he cured them of 
drunkenness and barbarism ; and there is probably nowhere in England 
(I do not of course compare the “grave livers” of Scotland) a popula- 
tion so generally and constantly actuated by religious considerations. 

He who desires to spend his vacation by the sea, but shrinks from 
that most unsatisfactory place of residence, the fashionable watering- 
place ; he who likes the converse of sailors and fishermen, racy of tar 
and of the brine ; he who, being married, likes to see his wife wandering 
on the yellow sands in such costume as suits her, fearless of elegant 
acquaintances ; likes to teach his boys to swim, and catch shrimps, and 
manage a boat, and fish for mackerel; he who likes clotted cream, 
produce of cattle that wander amid heather and wild thyme, and moor- 
land mutton, and fowls as big as turkeys; and can drink hard cider, 
and eat pilchard pie; he who loves wild solitudes and bluff headlands 
torn by the fury of the Atlantic gale, and picturesque haunts of antique 
tradition, and inexplicable memorials of races perished long ago—will 
do well to seek some fishing village on the Cornish coast, far from any 
railway station. And there he may see, “ waiting for the boats,” some 
such figure as that depicted in a charming little sea-side painting of 
Henzell’s now before me: 

A fisher-girl ! 
Why, whence came all that beauty? Was it kissed 
Into her red cheeks by the reckless wind? 
Brought to her by the ever-living brine 
Which woos the Hesperian isles, and twinkles brightly 
About the shelving shores where Circe dwelt? 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 








ON BALLS 


Ix a certain sense Balls are connected with the grand selfishness 
which is the feature of the nineteenth century. The older balls of 
the days of our grandsires and great-grandfathers had a purpose— 
selfish perhaps at the bottom, but certainly not displayed with the ac- 
cepted brazenness which is also “a note” of our century. For these, 
as any very old lady that has seen fashionable days at Bath, or at 
her county assize ball, will tell us, were more a pageant—a stately 
competition. “I recollect,” she will say, “on the night the Duke 
of York came down, I and John Mantower went to The Rooms ; 
and you never saw such a sight. They were all sitting round in 
three rows, my dear; and Lady Kildaff and Mrs. Long of Eaton 
had made up their fight just for ¢hat night. And you should have 
seen Colonel Walpole, the Master of the Ceremonies, leading out 
Miss Wynne, a pretty little thing of only seventeen. I never shall 
forget the lovely way he did it, though he was past sixty at that 
time ; but he was such an elegant picture of a man, my dear, and 
always was. All the mothers and their fine daughters had to sit, 
bursting with envy, while he and this little chit stood out on the 
floor and danced the minuwet before the duke.” This was the old 
pattern and procedure. Every one had their turn. And if some had 
to wait long for that turn, and enjoyed but one turn in the night, still 
the full and satisfactory publicity of this turn more than indemnified. 
The bali then was a duty of life, and the solemn posturings and 
graceful attitudinising of the solemn dance might have brought profit, 
but certainly not much pleasure, to the votary. 

Now the world is grown more of a sybarite ; we are less for show 
and more for amusement. There could have been small physical 
enjoyment in the solemn exercises of the minuet ; and as the age 
of brisk competition drew on, with the demand for a fair field open 
to all, such a restricted and perhaps partial kind of exercise was felt 
to be out of keeping with the wants of the time. That was a courageous 
and useful benefactor who introduced the delightful, but unholy waltz. 
Did not this bewitching dance solve the grand problem conciliating 
both business and amusement, which originally should not have been 
hostile, and made nuptial interest and social pleasure kiss? We who 
go forth of nights, and see without the slightest discomposure our 
sister and our wife seized on by a strange man, and subjected to 
violent embraces and canterings round a small-sized apartment—the 
only apparent excuse for such treatment being that it is done to the 
sound of music—can scarcely realise the horror which greeted the 
introduction of this wicked dance. It of course came from France ; 
and a few of the older caricatures and social “skits” of the time 
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will show how shocked, almost écrasée, was the maternal instinct of 
the day. Like all true maternal instinct, however, it gave way in due 
time to the maternal interest. A little reflection will certainly show, 
what has been already hinted, that it is music, and music alone, 
that redeems a ball from being a mere insane and unmeaning pro- 
ceeding, and a waltz from being a simple and unmannerly deed of 
violence. But for the attendant harmony, the man could not be 
said to lay his hand on the woman in the way of kindness; and 
he would, besides, appear justly to incur the penalties of treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. How absurd would be a waltz without music ! 
—that is, if the human mind could bring itself to realise the spectacle 
of a company of ladies and gentlemen dancing unmeaningly round a 
room in perfect silence. Apart from its ludicrousness, it would have 
about as rational an air as the galloping of children round the nursery. 
By merely stopping the ears during a ball, and looking on at a frantic 
waltz, the philosopher will see his fellows engaged in as degraded 
and contemptible gambols as he could conceive of any South-Sea 
Islanders. Let him remove his fingers, and the whole becomes con- 
ventionally rational on the instant. 

After all, a ball is the true charm of social life. Remove that one 
feature, and a very heavy, but no doubt practical, sediment remains 
behind of routs, drums, “teas,” musical réwnions, and such-like. It 
is the substitution of strong ales for champagne. Take it for all 
in all, it is the cheapest and most uncloying of pastimes. After the 
busy day of stern prose, of hard figures, of strong unflattering day- 
light, and perhaps of the rubs and scrubs of life, it is pleasant to 
turn aside off the dull high-road into these fanciful and theatrical 
pastures, where there is a great white hall, and a blaze of soft lights, 
and a smooth and glistening floor, and the scent and colours of flowers; 
where there are fine figures and fine dresses and fine faces, and the 
loveliest in and out of our parish; where the horizon seems to glisten 
with distant shoulders, and the apparel of every lady, in compliment to 
the festival, commence trop tard. There do age and ugliness become 
tolerable to the youthful eye, and enjoy the homage of being taken down 
and fed, Elijah-like, by good-looking young ravens ; while even men 
who have abused the privilege of being ugly, and who have spent a life 
of much knocking about and battering, by dint of fresh well-made 
clothes and bright fine linen, become glorified into ornamental, or 
at least passable fellow-creatures. 

As for the little courtesies in a small seething chamber, where 
there is nothing but population and an indecent overcrowding, so 
outrageous as justly to require the interference of the Tenements 
Commissioners,—to such scenes these remarks do not apply. I am 
speaking of the Ball proper:—the goodly large sweep; plenty of 
room ; plenty of floor ; plenty of music; and plenty of dancers ; and 
plenty of supper. Others would add to this, plenty of “ pretty girls,” 
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or plenty of “men,” according as they belong to the delf or china 
of the sexes. And this, indeed, is scarcely exhaustive ; for the “ pretty 
girls” must not be merely pretty ornaments, without “blood ;” they 
must, after the high-mettled unbroken courser pattern, be restless, eager 
for battle, and desperate in the fray. On the other hand, these mere 
dispositions, as is well known, do not avail the gentlemen. For in 
their case “men” has a special and narrow significance, just as it 
has in a regiment in the mouths of officers. In the mouths of the 
females who bring their corps into the field, it means good and 
“desirable” men; that is, men of substance, of rank, or of marked 
good looks, joined with an agreeability no less marked. Therefore 
the mere vulgar qualifications of an ardour for the fray, or of a cer- 
tain skill and steadiness in the use of one’s limbs, are held but 
cheaply. Beauty, good looks, good humour, and even exhilaration, 
fine clothes, gold and silver, soft music, and a certain wild exercise, 
—this surely is a combination of pleasure that does credit to the epi- 
curean taste of a century. We may be sure that whatever changes 
come about in course of time, the Ball is sure to endure; for it is 
founded on a happy and substantial basis, and the pleasant variety, the 
alternating of waltz or gallop with the judicious inaction of the quadrille, 
will prevent coming generations feeling any sameness in this pastime. 
The essentials for a true Ball are a good floor and good music. 
“ Waxing” is preferable to the old-fashioned chalking, and is brighter 
and more glistening to the look, besides being more acceptable to the 
many twinkling feet. Not so long since, at county and other public 
balls, the guests’ eyes were recreated by fanciful and apropos delinea- 
tions in all the gorgeousness of coloured chalks; a vulgarity which 
has happily been “rubbed out,” like the chalk devices themselves, 
and which may account for the artists transferring themselves and 
their labours to the pavements of our streets. The stretched doile is 
odious—a viler and a more fatiguing sham was never conceived by 
hostess. Let her, if she will, build up degrading whited sepulchres 
of inferior champagnes, “ fair ball wine,” and such cheap falsities, trust- 
ing to unsuspicious palates, heated and thrown off their centre, as it 
were, by unnatural thirsts, and midnight hours; but let her avoid the 
dishonesty of the “cloth.” No matter how cunningly stretched— 
“tight as a drum” it maybe, or profess to be—very soon the many 
twinkling feet work it into wrinkles, which clog and weary the eager 
sole. Besides the air of the whole is table-clothy, and suggests morn- 
ing and the breakfast-table. As for the carpet dance—the friendly wheel- 
ing away of chairs and tables by coéperative youths, while papa and 
mamma look on with faint protest, yet with secret pride—while Miss 
Jenkinwaters “kindly” goes to the instrument and thrums the six- 
year-old waltz—it is simply abomination.* By and by every thing 
becomes charged with tropical heats, and gentle clouds of impalpable 
* We entirely dissent from this opinion of our contributor.—ED, 
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dust mount from the carpet, which itself feels like a hot plate. Still 
mark the testimony to the insatiate love of dancing in the human soul, 
which accepts even this poor substitute with delight and enthusiasm. 
But the music—there lies the secret of all. There are, of course, na- 
tures to whom “one tune is as good as another,” who would as soon 
have the ear-piercing fife or no less ear-squeaking single fiddle, with the 
accompanying thrum-thrum of the piano, as the finest orchestra. But 
it makes all the difference notably in the waltz. These are the creatures 
whom our immortal, divine Williams had in his eye when he described 
them in a passage scarcely at all known and but too seldom quoted, 
as being only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. But the true 
amateur understands what a difference this makes. Take the mo- 
ment when, in the large, long, white-and-gold room, the quadrille is 
done; every one is “circulating,” crossing and recrossing restlessly, 
and there is a weaving and interweaving, like the warp and woof 
of a bit of tapestry—uniforms, bright dresses, brighter faces, scarlet, 
gold, and flowers. It might reasonably be supposed, at this curious lull, 
that all was spent; that fatigue, or at least indifference, had set in. 
Nothing of the sort. These are all in ambuscade, as it were ; are, in fact, 
eager and impatient; and presently above—from the orchestra, from 
behind the flowers and green leaves—has begun to float the first slow 
opening of the introduction to the valse. These are Toots and Chinney’s 
merry men, and they are preluding, solemnly and mournfully, like the 
slow opening of an opera air. This is verb. sap.—a word to the initiated ; 
the music rises and gets fuller, and then comes the pause, the few 
seconds’ silence, after which Toots and Chinney will lead off in the sad, 
complaining, most musical and melancholy German strain of “ Vien 
mein Sinn,” or the “Soldaten Lieder.” This is like a mermaid on the 
rocks—it draws every one in. In a second, all is motion and flight, and 
every one, wilh a sort of ardour, has plunged into the dancing waves. 
The combination of exquisite waltz-music written by a first-class 
composer—not one of your joarneymen—and that “flying” down and 
up and round again, not with violence, but mere “ floating ;” when you 
at last feel tired, but not inclined to stop; when the lights and the pink 
faces form into great glowing rings that spin round again and again ; 
when you feel that so nice is the balance and so airy the support, that 
a touch would overturn, but all the while feel perfectly secure—this 
certainly becomes one of the highest of humay enjoyments. Others 
may add to this, if they please, that some pretty creature is the com- 
panion of your felicity, to whom you may talk and whisper as you soar 
through the firmament. Some will talk ofa Peri, that is “light as a 
feather,” a “neat, compact little thing,” and such familiarities. This 
is sheer ignorance. Your true dancing gourmand, casting his eyes 
down the ranks, will choose—end we must ask pardon for developing 
the coarse metaphor of a coarse-minded military friend, who asked the 
writer to “get him a good mount for the next. valse”—will choose, 
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then, a steady middle-sized “roadster.” Some judicious amateurs will 
even prefer a very tall courser, many hands high, to the opposite ex- 
treme. In these latter cases the driver is unfairly balanced and over- 
weighted. His attitude is cramped and uneasy. But where the 
weights are judiciously distributed, there is that even balance, that 
giving and taking, which is also the secret of all moral, as well as ter- 
psichorean happiness in this life. 

How delightful, after a long night, and when it gets towards three 
o’clock, and the company is “thinning,” the one or two Jast dances! 
Fresh ardour and electricity come back to exhausted lower limbs with 
an unnatural strength. Happy the man who, with long foresight, has 
secured a companion for this hour. At the beginning, we are like 
careless youth, and not inclined to look forward to an old age, ap- 
parently so far off. But it steals on us apace; and then may be 
seen spendthrift dancers, who have laid up nothing for the winter, 
rushing wildly from this one to that, and a piteous spectacle of obsequi- 
ous importunity and degradation. They are the foolish bachelors with 
no oil in their lamps. At such moments, too, come the triumphs of 
plain and neglected virgins. They have had oil in their lamps all the 
night long, poor souls! but it has not been wanted until now. Every 
article rushes up in price by the sudden demand. Moments, too, are 
precious; for Toots and Chinney are actually tuning, and every mo- 
ment the area of produce is narrowing. At such moments, the virtue 
of constancy trembles in the balance; for to that terpsichorean faith 
fierce siege is laid, and during the absence of the dancing /ianceé, his 
mistress is often carried away by a coup de main. At these lawless and 
early hours the trained amateur had best not let his prey out of sight, 
for a rival will not scruple to descend to the artifice of a well-organised 
fiction—as “he has gone away,” or, “I saw him in the cloak-room,” 
or some such story, for which, in too many cases, there is no foundation. 
Sometimes, by an unheard-of piece of good fortune, the guerilla dancer, 
beating the bushes for prey, and frantically scouring the country for a 
stray and disengaged companion, finds one who, to his agitated request, 
gives a favourable reply. It is only the trained professor who knows 
the delight of this moment. He knows that all is nearly lost: that, 
on his last visit to the door, when he “ muffled” and “ put in” Miss 
Jenkinwater and her mamma, there were the cabs standing out coldly in 
the chill blues of morning, that already the lamps were turning pale, 
and that this, in short, is his last chance. Quel bonheur! the French- 
man would say. Already Toots and Chinney are dealing out that 
delightfully stirring strain known as the Diable au corps galop, and 
which makes every foot immediately canter. Wonderful men, those 
artistes; absolutely fresher at this moment than at the beginning. 
But so are the dancers. Think of that last dance !—watches all close 
on four—streaks of daylight at the window—the room very clear, 
and half-a-dozen couple dashing round! 
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And yet this clear stage—except at such a finale as has been just 
described—is scarcely to be desired by the genuine amateur. In a 
great room scantily peopled there is the sense of want of support. You 
are floating in the air. The expanse of ground gone over increases, 
and fatigue comes on early. For those who like the mere brute sensa- 
tion of exercise this may be welcome enough; but a nicer sense requires 
something more. There should be always a modified crowd—not what 
is forcibly but vulgarly called “a squash,” but an easy sense of reple- 
tion on the part of the room. Half the battle, as it is called, is the 
dexterous pilotage with the sudden entanglement in a dangerous 
mélée—the prospect of extrication almost hopeless—the chink or open- 
ing discerned by the skilful eye, or rather where the skilful eye sees 
will be an opening—the attempt at escape, with failure—a second, 
crowned with triumphant success—and all effected easily, without a 
touch, beyond a light brushing. These are the pleasant excitements of 
the game. Then there is the open country, over which we bound with 
the sense of new enfranchisement ; the sense of coming danger in the 
shape of a great and awkward rock, round which by an adroit wheel we 
escape. These are the pleasant fluctuations of this pastime. 

The enjoyment of our first Balls have in them something almost 
exquisite. Many will recal their hobbledehoy days, when taken out by 
sisters, as a poor and scarcely decent make-shift for the more lawfully 
accredited chaperone ; when the sisters’ dressing, not unduly prolonged, 
seemed a term of agony; and when the ball-room, at last attained, 
appeared the best known earthly realisation of the Halls of Eblis, 
or of the scenes associated with the “ Wonderful Lamp.” Delightful 
these were,—the lights and the music, and the lovely beings, who 
then had what seemed an unaccountable repugnance to trust their 
persons to the disposition of the raw youth whom the kindly offices 
of sisters, not wholly ungrateful for the apparent chaperonage, would 
force on these reluctant damsels. And yet this persistence—the pre- 
sentation being always accompanied with blushes—seemed all but 
suicidal; for at that time years could not have brought either skill 
or training ; and the nervous plunge into the giddy crowd only led to 
crushed feet and an awkward and helpless buffeting and bumping in 
the middle without hope of extrication ; which also resulted in being dis- 
missed ignominiously and with unconcealed anger by the charming 
creature—a Houri—who nevertheless showed considerable temper. 
And yet in proportion to this imperfect knowledge is the infatuation for 
the pastime. For to their honour be it spoken, there are good-natured 
Samaritans (in low dresses), who speak words of encouragement, and 
bring us on by degrees, and bestow a scrap of praise, and comfort us 
after being—with them—knocked out of the ring at length by “ can- 
noning” right off Major Heyhawes’ elbow. Such Christian conduct is 
in bright contrast to the unfeeling Levite woman’s, who has long since 
passed by, and is telling the story of her grievance, with mixed ridicule 
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and indignation, to Captain Blowers. Later on, when knowledge came, 
and a large acquaintance, how agonising to arrive late—too late to 
“pick up any thing;” when all the thrifty, selfish “ beasts of fellows” have 
greedily secured themselves, and made sure of every “good thing” 
going, for hours to come! And what torture to wait in the doorway 
of the enchanted hall, looking in desperately at joys one might not 
share, and seeing the measured quadrille (though ¢hat was not such a 
trial), the seducing waltz, and the tempestuous galop succeed each 
other !—to see mean creatures that you despise in your inmost soul— 
beings that you yourself habitually hold cheap—all by this common 
Scotch virtue of terpsichorean thrift—mere social tortoises—leaving a 
real social hare so far behind. It was a mere petty advantage; one 
that the charmers themselves protested against and were obliged to 
concede to the cruel ordinances of society. How odious the jovial 
middle-aged and elderly men, who invariably block up doors, and with 
almost enviable indifference interchange their low jocularity and feeble 
banter ! 

Perhaps the best class of Ball, so far as being “well done,” is the 
military. Soldiers have a handsome prodigality that reaches almost to 
magnificence. Sometimes this takes the more moderate but not less 
acceptable shape of “a dance” at their own barracks, which gives 
a more domestic air. They are in their own room and on their own 
ground. Then are the cold dirty white walls hidden in tapestries of 
scarlet cloth ; then is a boudoir air given to little rooms, and the mean 
staircase glorified. Nowhere is the military mind seen to such advant- 
age as on these occasions. There is an exercise of all the labours of 
an anxious host—a softness, a devotion, an empressement, that is very 
pleasing. The company is select, and the whole is sure to be a very 
“delightful evening.” But there are grander solemnities yet. It has 
almost grown to be a custom in the capitals of Dublin and Edinburgh 
that each regiment should return profuse hospitalities by an entertain- 
ment of its own. So, towards the end of the season, the great assembly- 
rooms are secured and turned over to the regimental decorators. Then 
we are sure to have “ trophies,” the stars of swords and cutlasses and 
muskets, and the profuse flags. In every regiment there are ingenious 
“hands,” skilled in other professions, whose talents are turned to profit 
—painters who take the supper-room in hand, and cover its walls with 
the mottoes and glories of the regiment. Such an entertainment given 
to a thousand or twelve hundred people becomes a serious undertaking. 
But they are always “well done ;” and the “ mess man” is too glad to 
welcome the opportunity to show what can be done by Ais superior 
powers as compared with local talent. Some corps are more ambitious 
than others; and we can recal an entire porch of evergreens outside the 
door, into which the carriages drove and “set down;” which porch had 
a living lining of great dragoons, each dragoon holding a blazing torch. 
There was a dash of poetry under this, highly creditable to the officers’ 
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mind; and these military candelabra set one thinking of Alan and 
his wager in the “ Legend of Montrose.” 

Do we not all know the country-town Ball—the country town to 
which we are bound by ties of an hereditary nature, and to which “ it 
is expected” that we shall go, and are indeed not sorry for the excuse. 
Such a one did the Royal Datchley Rifles give some years back, and I 
recal it very distinctly. It did not matter that we had to start from a 
metropolis by the eight P.M. train to get over the forty miles or so of 
road which lay between—that indeed made it the more pleasant; for 
at the terminus were many “ white ties,” and but partially disguised 
boots, that seemed scarcely of the sort for night-travelling. A crowded 
train, and a pleasant summer evening. And there was a very full com- 
partment, where it was evident. “a party” had been made up;. where 
there were two fair girls and their mamma, and some cheerful gentle- 
men in great good humour with themselves. There is a glimpse of 
white opera-cloaks covered up under more sober garments; and no 
doubt these spirited and courageous ladies, going down their forty 
miles for a ball, will have a “jolly” night of it. 

About ten o’clock we were at the country town—an old decay- 
ing place, where there was once a good deal of trade, and whose 
streets go down a hill to a little river. On one side were old bar- 
racks, with a sort of redoubt, where our militia regiment that was giving 
the ball—the Datchley Rifles—was quartered. In the little town 
was some mild business, and a good deal of lounging; so there was 
nothing to distract public interest from the show of the night. As we 
drove down the hill, and crossed the one-arched bridge below, and went 
up'the other side, among the crowded old houses, where lights were 
twinkling up and down, there were plenty of loungers about waiting to 
see the quality go by. It was a quaint old place; had been battered 
by Cromwell; and long ago, before the railways and fast coaches, had 
been a sort of capital for the county. In the back-parts were two or 
three broad good streets, with solid, sound, spacious red-brick houses, 
where, grandfathers and old officers protested, used to be the gayest 
fiddling and dancing every night of the week. These days were now 
gone by. One of the fiddling houses, where the half-pay officers danced, 
was the county bank; another a “genteel” boarding-school ; a third, a 
wine-merchant’s, which was more in keeping with the fine old times. 
We drove through one of these ghostly streets down to the quay, where 
was the old market-house and mayoralty, where there was already a 
gorgeous gas star blazing, and all the town, with its hands in its pockets, 
assembled round the door to stare at the quality now driving up. 

There was an old-fashioned semi-rustic air about the whole; yet 
there was good intention. Wherever there was a deficiency, scarlet 
cloth and calico made it up more than handsomely; and if these 
failed, there were evergreens by the cart-load from Leighton—the 
Lord Leighton-Buzzard’s place. But the old mayoralty rooms, built in 
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the days of George I., were a little weak and strained about the spine 
and joints, and it had been found necessary to “shore up” the ball-room 
with posts—not, however, posts in hideous naked deformity, but con- 
verted by the kindly calico and all-accommodating laurel into positive 
adornment. There was the mayoralty throne at one end, and an oaken 
gallery over it, which was now filled with the band of the Royal 
Datchleys. Everybody was in a sort of good-natured excitement, and 
there was a pleasant air of unsophisticated nature in the whole effort, 
which, through the mist of some eight or ten years, makes it one of the 
most welcome of memories. Now they were all coming in ; the country 
people very early, not to be defrauded of a single dance—“ fine girls,” 
kept on fasting diet all the year round as to dancing, and now deter- 
mined to have a gorge ; and the county families and the é/ite of the 
country round, who are rather admitted by favour,—* You know we must 
have them, you know,”—and who are received magnificently by the 
colonel and staff (on plenty of red cloth); and also a mass of husbands, 
wives, and daughters, all firmly adhering together, fall into nervous and 
almost abasing bows. It is a great festival for them; coming, not once 
a year, but perhaps once quinquennially. 

The Royal Datchley’s officers are great men for that night. They 
are all stewards, and the humblest ensign of the corps is clothed with 
authority, and exerts it too ; tapping strange visitors on the shoulders, 
with a “ Will you be good enough to stand back a little ?” and hurrying 
about on imaginary expresses. Still there is such an excitement abroad, 
such an eager relish and enjoyment, that it becomes ungracious to 
look such a gift-horse in the mouth. What shall we say of the Datch- 
ley band, which, strengthened by a couple of professionals from the 
capital, seemed to blow their very hearts out; feeling that the eyes, not 
of Europe, which they were not dreaming of, but of their county were 
upon them? They had not, indeed, the precision of the regular dancing 
musicians, and got sadly confused in repeats and such things, making 
too this waltz as heavy as if it were a march. But no one gave much 
thought to these things. They worked with a will indeed ; and I noticed 
that the professional from the capital—an inferior fellow on his own 
ground—now actually stood in the middle as conductor, leading with a 
violin-bow. To this gentleman must we impute the regulation delays 
between the dances, sanctioned by the practice of the capital; but against 
which, I could see, the flushed and panting country young ladies and 
their companions were bitterly chafing. The instant that one ended, 
they would have commenced another. And when the opportunity came, 
how they did burst into it, like wild-colts breaking away! Happy she 
who had a Datchley warrior all to herself! At one o’clock came, what 
all were looking for anxiously, the opening of the supper-room, when 
the rare and distinguished—the mayor, the colonel, the mayoress, the 
colonel’s wife, and the Lorp and Lapy Lreiguroyx-BuzzarpD—moved 
down in procession. I am not sure about the precedence ; but I delieve 
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his lordship “took” the colonel’s lady, and the colonel her ladyship, there- 
by, as it was supposed, outraging the feelings of the mayor ; who, I be- 
lieve, in strict propriety, should have been deemed the “ first personage” 
present. But the colonel, a rough, blunt man, who dined and hunted a 
good deal with his lordship, had remarked “He be d—d!” alluding 
to the mayor, and allotting him a final punishment quite too severe 
for his offence, but thus clinching the matter. I have no doubt the 
severe and satirical remark, in the next impression of the Datchley 
Vindicator, in reference to “this unhappy affair,” more than indem- 
nified him. The Vindicator said justly, that “they would blush to 
be in the position of any man, no matter what his station o cloth, 
who could &c.” Well, it is better not to revive what had best be for- 
gotten. And it is certain that the mayor and colonel afterwards met 
on terms of apparent cordiality. 

I am sorry to say, however, that during the progress of supper 
and during the long night, there were some scenes which had better not 
have taken place. Thus some stout gentlemen, eminent as breeders 
of fat stock, and not much “in the line” of such festivals, made some 
almost indecent attacks on the viands, carrying off whole dishes to cor- 
ners, sticking their forks into roast fowls and bearing them off whole, to 
the disgust of the caterer, who attended in a white cap, and said he 
“never see such born savages in his life.” The struggles too for wine 
—as when some dozen glasses were held out at the same moment to be 
served from the one bottle—even drew from the white cap a quiet 
rebuke: “One at atime. It won’t fly away. There'll be a drop left.” 
Which nearly had the effect of abashing the claimants. 

1 could dwell a long time on the incidents of that night: the 
never-flagging music or dancing ; the almost triumphal presentation of 
visitors from the capital,—who were allowed to “ pick” and choose ; 
the rush and crush, as eager towards five o’clock as ever. Then when 
the dawn had long broke, and it was broad daylight, the crowd about 
the door were still looking up at the bright windows and the artificial 
light, and the figures flitting by, or sitting between the shadows of 
the curtains. Looking down languidly, I saw the steamer that had 
made the voyage from the port opposite, while they were dancing, glid- 
ing up the quay beside them. Then it was time to go, surely, and 
the company separated, “after a delightful and happy evening” (I quote 
from the Vindicator). There was, indeed, a quarrel between a stout 
young cattle-breeder and one of the Datchley’s; but for obvious rea- 
sons, and because there was a ¢hird party mixed up in it (the reader 
will know what I mean), I do not wish to revive the matter. 

It was a bright morning outside the old market. Porters fresh 
from sleep were coming down to unload the steamer ; passengers from 
the steamer were coming ashore, looking with wonder at the excited 
people in wreaths and opera-cloaks, who were getting into carriages. 
It was near the hour for the morning-mail at six o’clock, and we had 
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to set off to meet it. We went up the hill by the winding street— 
past the Datchley Barracks, which had a little tower in a commanding 
situation, and where a sentry, in the familiar Datchley uniform, was 
pacing—on to the station, which was rubbing its eyes. The mail would 
be up in five minutes, and here was the professional from the capital 
stretched out on a bench, with his jaw dropped, fast asleep. Poor soul! 
he had earned rest richly; and I could quote a well-deserved tribute 
from the Vindicator as to the musical arrangements, but must forbear 
at present. But as I pass along the carriages of the mail, which has 
now come up, I almost start as I see a shrunken, ghostly figure shiver- 
ing in an opera-cloak in the broad glare of daylight, with some glaze- 
cheeked, fishy-eyed gentlemen, whose “ties” are sadly limp. This is 
the cheerful “ party” who had started from town—how many hours now 
before ?—and this was the moral. They were silent. Where were their 
gibes now? The mamma—unhappy matron !—had her head on one 
side, in a kind of agonised doze. The men had a sepulchral stare, and 
were sicklied o’er with a blue cast; while the poor girl, with a draggled 
wreath, and a chest all fallen in, seemed only eager to keep out the 
cold. Not unconscious but that I myself must have a shattered look, 
I chose the decent retirement of a solitary coupé; had a short but 
entirely satisfactory interview with the guard, to secure privacy during 
the journey; and lying down at the fullest length—there are no 
divisions on the seats—slept deliciously for two hours. That was the 
Ball of the Datchley Rifles. a 

These ball-memories all fall into pictures. I have one of the 
gambling-place Saturday-night balls at Baden and Homburg, which, 
for sheer good music and good dancing, cannot be matched. But they 
are in general thin, and the rooms too large. Of the Dublin-Castle 
balls also—than which nothing can be better. 

Balls, indeed, make the pleasantest background for any pleasure, for 
any meeting with those you wish to meet (the intelligent reader will 
apprehend) ; in fact, we need never walk through a crowded ball with- 
out being certain that a hundred littie comedies, if not melodramas, are 
going on all about us. We meet the pretty daughter stealing away 
with the wrong man, dogged by an anxious parent-detective; the less 
anxious husband straining his eyes to discover the inconstant wife; 
the brisk flirtation in this corner, weariness and “ Do let us get away, 
mamma,” in another. Here is the débutante, to whom it is Paradise; 
here is the more trained votary, to whom it is a bore; and here is the 
“hack,” who belongs to the officers pretty much as the vivandiére 
belongs to a French regiment. Here are those who might but will not 
dance, and those who should give over dancing. The secret altercation, 
conducted with smiles for the world, the unseemly struggle, the air of 
business in the midst of pleasure. But it would be endless to anatomise 
the features of a Ball. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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No, II. 


THE FRIENDLY CHOP 


I LOVE dropping in to dinner at the Beeches. 
It is but the other day I met the owner of that fair domain on the 


shady side of Pall Mall. 


He stopped me and addressed me as his dearest friend. I am not his 


dearest friend ; but it is pleasant to suck in the words of flattery 
through the straw of self-love. 


He shook my hands so cordially, even to squeezing his diamond ring 


into my third finger, making me painfully conscious of the pre- 
sence of a jewel of first water, and would not let me go till I 
had promised to look in and take pot-luck—“ just a friendly 
chop, you know. It’s Liberty Hall at the Beeches.” And so 
we parted on the shady side of Pall Mall. 


No day—no hour; but the chop of friendship, the warm plate of hos- 


pitality, are always to be met with at the Beeches. 


So I love dropping in to dine at the Beeches. 


The dust of law has got into my lungs, the ashes of equity have settled 


somewhere in my throat; my friends are flitting to their moors 
or their yachts, to Paris or to Baden; London is left to the 
police and to the sparrows. Where shall I dine ? 


Where? Why, of course—can I hesitate? A return-ticket down the 


Not I. 


London and Shatterham as far as Sellingem will lighten my 
purse of half-a-crown. Lh, bien! aprés? Could I get the chop 
that awaits me for that sum, including the fee to the hireling 
churl who elsewhere would retard its hissing progress from the 
gridiron ? 

You little know, barbarian outsiders, what it is to take pot- 
luck where Iam bound. The chop is but figurative. His is 
open house. His wife is as hospitably inclined as himself; and, 
were the cook and kitchen-wench hopelessly incapable, they 
would turn out between them, he and his wife, a soup of herbs, 
a cutlet, and a sweet omelette, which the Three Brothers in the 
Palais Royal might envy. 


I am very partial to the dinners at the Beeches. 


Will you have the truth, O unbelievers? My eyes do not glisten o’er 
the unsophisticated chop. The plain potato, however mealy, 
sticks in my throat. The result of burnt malt imbibed is an 
intense desire to take the taste thereof out of my mouth. 
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Seeing the steak I am about to eat fingered by a flabby fellow-creature, 
dabbed on to a gigantic gridiron before my eyes, and grilled 
over a raging furnace, throws no halo round my solitary meal, 
brings no poetry to my hungry soul, but in fact makes me 
rather wish I had gone elsewhere to dine. 

At Grinder’s, too, a friendly chop is more often rendered by the next 
day’s cold shoulder, or the third day’s hash. Grinder’s better 
half (she gives no quarter to G.) adds a blessing which effec- 
tually forbids a recurrence to his indefinite hospitality. But 
at the Beeches! The cook has eighty pounds a year! The 
friendly chop begins with the luscious Whitstable; proclaims 
the advent of the potage bisque, in whose red sea the dainty 
prawn vies with the succulent crawfish. 

The friendly chop suggests the epigram of lamb, and gives force to the 
points of asparagus; and in this autumn season, when wings 
whirr over the ferns and fall quivering into the heather, the 
friendly chop expands into the juicy grouse, with feathered toes 
turned up, bathing in its own gravy. 

And is there not music, too, to flatter the finest ear? The music of 
Chablis, of Clos Vougeot, and of Perier-Jouet, with a running 
accompaniment of Vino di Pasto, which would make an abbot 
wink from the soles of his sandals to the roots of his tonsured 
crown. 

The friendly chop means art too; for are not those nectarines a picture? 
What maiden’s cheek has lent the bloom to those peaches ? 
And, O, happy, thrice happy is the man who has a friend who 
has a butler who has the art to warm his claret so tenderly. 

So do I love dropping in to dine at the Beeches. 


The white tie is faultless. The gloves, twice cleaned, are virgin still. 
You see I might make myself agreeable to the daughters, or to 
a daughter, at the Beeches; and though the chop is friendly, 
the toilette must not be too familiar. 

The ticket is taken. Sellingem is reached without even running off 
the rails. 

The lane is turned which conducts me to the lodge that beckons the 
guest to the hospitality attending him within the gates; the 
gates are passed, the bell is rung, the goal is attained; the 
chop of friendship is already seething at the fire of hospitality. 

Take my hat and coat— 

“ Master and Missus have taken the young ladies down to Brighton. 
Master's dinner-party were the night before last, sir.” 

And there is no train up till a quarter-past twelve. Why couldn’t he 
ask me to his dinner-party? Confound him! 

How pleasant it is dropping in to dine at the Beeches! 








THE IRON CASKET 
A Gale of the Trabunx Forts 


IN THREE PARTS 


PART THE SECOND 


‘I wEeaRD but rarely from Corandeuil after I left my native village, 
and the impression of the terrible circumstances which had for a time 
diverted my life from the commonplace course in which it had run 
from the time of my childhood rapidly faded away amid the new scenes 
which surrounded me. I was a good workman, and I had a taste for 
my trade. I got on well with my employers and my fellows; I had 
begun to think little of all that had passed, in comparison with the 
greatness that awaited Aline; and yet only one year had gone by since 
Charles Comel had died at Brussels. 

‘In the last month of that year my sister Aline was married to 
Count Eugéne de Corandeuil. A short time afterwards she sent me 
a sum of money, with which I purchased a partnership in a locksmith’s 
business. A few months subsequent to Aline’s marriage I-learned that 
Clémence had accepted the hand of old Jean Comel the intendant, and, 
despite his sixty years, appeared much pleased with her lot. I recog- 
nised my sister’s skill and dexterity in this marriage. Clémence knew 
a portion of her secret, but was in complete error as to its real signi- 
ficance. It was expedient to remove her as much as possible from 
close contact with herself, and from the observation of Eugéne de Co- 
randeuil; while at the same time it was indispensable to secure her 
interests. Comel was well off for his condition in life. Clémence had 
outlived her premiere jeunesse. The arrangement was decidedly a wise 
one; and yet, when I heard of the marriage, an inexplicable presenti- 
ment of evil to arise from it seized upon me. But I soon forgot it. 

‘The Countess de Corandeuil wrote to me, not very often indeed, 
and ulways cautiously, but I knew how things were going on at 
the chiteau. I knew that Aline, having captured the position by 
force. of her beauty and her skill, held and fortified it by the same 
charms, with the addition of a dazzling wit and an irresistible will. 
I knew that she had unquestioned sway over her husband, and all his 
opinions and actions. I knew that Isabelle de Corandeuil had par- 
doned the mésalliance, which was after all a very vague idea to her, 
in her blindness, and dearly loved the sister-in-law, so haughty, yet so 
‘winning to all others, so full of gentle consideration and sweet provi- 
dent care for her. I knew that Comel’s avarice had not decreased since 
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his marriage, but that Aline’s generosity to Clémence prevented her being 
a sufferer by her husband’s failing. I did not know that Aline was happy. 
I did mot know that her success had brought content with it. Her 
letters told me of constant application to such studies as would best fit 
her for her position in the great world; of the development of many 
tastes and talents which might have lain dormant for ever, had she re- 
mained the village girl she was born. She said nothing of retrospection, 
sentiment, or anticipation; and she was right; it was better so. In the 
third year of Aline’s marriage I learned one thing more. A little more 
than a year after the night when the nameless infant had expired on my 
breast, Aline had given birth toa son. She told me sometimes, briefly, 
of her boy ; and when he was just two years old I got a letter from her 
containing these words : 

“My brother, my child is dead. His nurse, with Clémence and 
Mademoiselle de Corandeuil, had taken him to the ruined mill. Isa- 
belle was weary, and seated herself upon one of the fallen stones 
which lie beside the river. My child was in her arms, looking and 
laughing at the rushing water, when, with a joyous cry, ‘as if some 
one called him,’ the poor terrified nurse told me, he sprang from her 
hold and fell into the river. The sightless creature screamed aloud 
in her helpless agony and fear, and several men came running to 
the spot where my boy had disappeared. But the river is deep and 
strong there, and it carries its burdens swiftly to the sea. The body of 
the child has never been found. My husband, torn with grief himself, 
is full of compassion for mine. He is not so strong as I am, and he 
cannot endure the sight of the place which is, and yet is not, the grave of 
his child. I have endured the sight of it too long to be impatient of it now: 

but enough of that. We are coming to Paris; then I shall see you.” 
‘The Count and Countess de Corandeuil came to Paris, to the 
gloomy old hotel in the Faubourg, which had rarely hailed as its mis- 
tress so beautiful a woman as my lowly-born sister. Comel and Clé- 
mence had preceded them, and had prepared an establishment for them. 
Every servant in the Paris household was a stranger ; not one, save 
Comel and Clémence, under the Countess’s roof, knew that the thriving 
locksmith of the Rue T——, a constant visitor to the intendant and 
his wife, was their, mistress’s brother. I saw Aline, and I marvelled 
at her grace and beauty. The stately simplicity of her manners, and 
the grave richness and propriety of her dress, matched well with that 
superb, accurate, and defined beauty, whose perfection was marred 
only by the slight knitting of the lofty brow, and a paler hue upon 
the lips than their full proud curves demanded. I saw her alone, but 
she never loosed the rein which she held upon her feelings; perfectly 
kind, warmly interested in all my interests, she never spoke of herself 
except in the most casual manner. Her relations with her husband, 
she told me, were those of perfect affection and apparently boundless 
confidence, and the aplomb and skill with which she administered his 
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affairs, so that his means were preserved from embarrassment, while his 
rank received all the consideration it demanded, were admirable. The 
closest observer would have failed to discover that the world of Paris 
was an entirely novel one to the woman who moved in it with unem- 
barrassed grace and faultless self-possession; but I, who knew the truth, 
knew also that the strangeness of her surroundings was matched by her 
entire indifference to them. The Count and Countess de Corandeuil 
had come to Paris in the winter of 1819, and it was late in the spring 
of 1820 when Aline told me that they were going to England. The 
Count,—a sensitive always and now a rather moody man,—had not 
shaken off the effect of his child’s terrible death, and Aline had been 
advised to persuade him to try the restorative influence of travel. 
Since the little boy’s death there had been mutual avoidance between 
Eugéne and his sister. Isabelle blamed her sad infirmity as the cause 
of the catastrophe, and she imputed, perhaps with some reason, a 
similar feeling to her brother. This estrangement did not extend to 
Aline, and it was touching to observe the sister and the wife con- 
spiring to ease the brother and the husband from the burden of an 
affliction which had fallen with such crushing weight upon themselves. 
Isabelle remained in Paris, attended by Clémence, who, with Comel and 
two servants, comprised the reduced household. The blind lady con- 
tinued to use her accustomed apartments; those of the Count and 
Countess were dismantled and shut up after their departure. 

‘I went, partly because Aline had asked me to do so, tolerably 
frequently to the gloomy hotel in the Faubourg, for Jean Comel 
was ailing, and the infirmity of Mademoiselle de Corandeuil ren- 
dered Clémence’s divided duty arduous. The old man liked my 
society, and as he was of a stern nature, and habitually silent on 
every subject that could be supposed to stir his feelings deeply, he 
spared me any mention of his son. Mademoiselle de Corandeuil I 
never saw ; she occupied an apartment on the rez-de-chaussée, the high 
narrow windows of which, scantily shaded by the ragged leaves and 
tendrils of an unthriving vine, opened upon the cheerless and formal 
garden,.where a few pale flowers and stunted shrubs grew and withered 
primly under the ungenial influence of the lofty ranges of building which 
shut them in. That house and garden were gloomy at the best; and 
Aline had not the cultivated taste for luxury which belongs to the born 
grande dame, so that there was no remarkable beauty of arrangement 
evident in them at any time ; yet it seemed to me that the whole place 
grew grayer and gloomier sensibly, and over it there spread that bare 
and mere utility-consulting aspect which is always to be observed in 
the dwellings of the blind. I saw Clémence on each occasion of my 
visits to the house, but she would remain with us only a few minutes, 
and having seen Comel and myself launched into our customary talk, 
she would say something about mademoiselle and leave us. I may as 
well mention here that Clémence was at this time a good-looking 
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woman of thirty-five, of a timid and submissive, and, I had always be- 
lieved, dutiful disposition. She was small and slight, and her features, 
though ‘regular and pretty, did not possess distinction. She was a 
favourable specimen of her class, but, unlike Aline, would never have 
been mistaken for belonging to a higher. The claims of my business 
prevented my being able to visit Comel at any time but in the even- 
ing, and his life must have been dreary enough during the day, when 
Clémeng¢e was busy with her blind mistress. 

‘One night, when Comel and I were playing drowsily at dominoes, 
a large parcel of books was brought into the room by the concierge. 
“For mademoiselle,” said the fellow curtly, and went his way. “I 
suppose Clémence reads a great deal to mademoiselle,” I remarked. 
“Yes,” said Comel, “the reading begins as soon as the déjefiner is 
over, and lasts all the afternoon.” I remembered the long readings 
which had educated Aline, and felt glad the afflicted lady still retained 
her former pleasure in books. A few minutes later Clémence came 
into the room, and I took my leave. 

‘On an evening in the early summer, when even the grim Faubourg 
looked happy, and the blighted garden of the old hotel gay, I found an 
unknown visitor in Comel’s room. He was a tall, swart, black-eyed, 
black-bearded man, of about thirty-seven years old, of a military car- 
riage, and an undaunted, even audacious air. Clémence, who did not 
leave us so soon as usual, introduced him to me by the name of Deligny, 
and added in a whisper, “A comrade of poor Charles. The same 
who brought his letter from Brussels.” Deligny was a brisk, pleasant 
talker, and the adventurous nature of his earlier life supplied him with 
material wherewith to fill up the evening hours agreeably. I concluded 
that he recognised me, though I retained no recollection of him, and 
that he was acquainted with the family history; but I did not gain any 
confirmation of my supposition from any thing he said; indeed, the 
only comment he made, in my presence, upon his former brief acquaint- 
ance with Comel, was in the remark that his informant at Corandeuil, 
from whom he had obtained the Count’s address at Paris, had not pre- 
pared him to recognise in Madame Comel the Mademoiselle Clémence 
whom he had formerly seen at the chiteau. It chanced about this time 
that I was very busy, and my trade was thriving, so that I had less time 
to give to Jean Comel; but on the rare occasions of my visits I always 
found that Deligny had either been at the hotel the same evening, or 
was expected ; at all events that he had rapidly established an intimacy 
with Comel, and was as welcome a visitor as myself. By degrees I 
noticed that I saw less and less of Clémence, and that when she did 
not entirely avoid my presence, there was evident embarrassment and 
restraint in her manner. 

‘I was a clever locksmith, and I bore a good character ; therefore it 
was no very remarkable circumstance that I was sent for, one day late 
in June, to make an alteration in the lock of a banker’s safe, of which 
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the key had been either lost or stolen; and which it was necessary 
should be immediately put beyond the risk of violation by a change in 
the disposition of the lock. This was not a remarkable circumstance; 
but my business led to a part of Paris whither I seldom went, and 
that led to a discovery which occasioned me surprise and uneasiness. 
Glancing around, with the awakened curiosity induced by a scene com- 
paratively novel, my eye lighted on the figures of a man and a woman, 
walking slowly, in close and eager conversation. They were Clémence 
Comel and Achille Deligny. The hour was that at which Clémence 
was understood to be always engaged in reading to Isabelle de Coran- 
deuil. Ofcourse I drew from this circumstance the conclusion which 
lay upon its surface; a conclusion not honourable to Clémence, and far 
from flattering to Comel; and there, it seemed, the matter might have 
ended. I was not a person to entertain, nor was Paris a place to 
inspire, any scruples on such a point, and my sentiments would pro- 
bably have confined themselves to a sarcastic reflection on the folly of 
so disproportionate a marriage as that of Comel and Clémence, and 
a hope that “the old fool might not find her out”—had not an indefin- 
able instinct warned me that under this incident lurked danger to Aline. 

‘Impelled by curiosity I went that evening to the old hotel in the 
Faubourg, and finding Clémence and Deligny both present, I told 
Comel of my expedition of the morning, mentioning with some em- 
phasis the hour at which I had passed through the Rue des Augustins. 
A fleeting glance, less of apprehension than of mutual congratulation, 
was exchanged between Clémence and Deligny, and I turned the con- 
versation easily into another channel. 

‘A fortnight passed away, and nothing of any importance transpired, 
until the occurrence of a general holiday permitted me to close my 
shop, and dispose of myself as I pleased for the afternoon. I had not 
seen Comel for some days, and I determined my first hour of liberty 
should be bestowed upon the old man. I found him alone, very queru- 
lous and complaining, and, for the first time, he spoke to me of his 
affairs. He told me that his savings had now reached a considerable 
amount, and that he was desirous of lodging them in a bank. My sur- 
prise was great at learning that this had not yet been done, and when 
I expressed it, he told me that his own invalid condition, and his 
reluctance to admit any second person to a knowledge of his affairs, 
had caused the delay. “I am waiting till I am well enough to get 
about,” he said; “but if that time does not come soon, Antoine, you 
must take the money to the bank for me.” I told him I would do so, 
and cheered him up with some words of course, relative to his health. 
An unusual seriousness sat on the old man’s features, as he spoke of 
the careful frugality of his past life, and his honest, if hard, attention 
to the interests of his employers. This seriousness gave place to a 
weird exultation as he said, “I will tell you all I possess, Antoine, and 
where the sums are deposited. I mean to make a will very soon, and 
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the share that should have been Charles’s shall be yours.” I started at 
the easy mention of the name so long unspoken by him, so long unheard 
by me; but he did not notice the movement, and went on. “I will 
leave some to Clémence, not so much as I once would have done, 
because—no, never mind; but you shall have Charles’s share—you 
shall have Charles’s share.” What was in his mind ?—did he suspect 
Clémence of treachery towards him? or did he merely calculate upon 
the probable event of her second marriage? I did not know, I have 
never known. “Listen,” he said, “and take a pencil and write down 
what I say, that when I am dead, and they send to seek you, you may 
know where all my money is.” Here he evidently forgot what he had 
previously said about placing the money in a bank. I thought it better 
to await a more favourable occasion for recurring to that, and therefore 
I obeyed, and made from his dictation the following memoranda : 

“In the rosewood bureau, 5,000 francs, gold. In the desk which 
stood in the intendant’s room at Corandeuil, 4,000 francs, notes. 

“In the lining of the gray robe de chambre 5,000 francs, in notes. 

“Tn a strong box marked ‘ Jntendance,’ in the safe, 8,000fr. gold.” 

‘As I wrote the last line of these memoranda, I chanced to look 
round, and noticed that the door of the room in which we were sitting 
was slightly open. I fancied that I had a peculiarly distinct recollec- 
tion of having shut it on my arrival, and was on the point of remark- 
ing the circumstance, when I fortunately remembered that I might 
causelessly and seriously alarm the old man. I therefore merely said, 
“Where is Clémence?” “With mademoiselle, as usual,” replied Jean 
Comel; and I left him without further remark. 

‘Early on the following day, I was surprised by the appearance of 
Clémence at my workshop. Her manner was flurried and agitated, 
and her colour varied as she explained the cause of her visit. 

“Comel has had a letter from the Countess,” she said, “and she 
has sent him some directions which he makes a great mystery about.” 
She said this in a tone in which my apprehensive ear discerned the 
faintest possible whisper of menace, combined with undisguised dis- 
content. “You are to come to the hotel at once.” 

“T will go back with you then, madame,” I answered. 

“No; I will return alone. I—I have something to do.” 

‘She waved her hand hurriedly and left me; and with an indescrib- 
able sinking of the heart I prepared to follow her. As I turned into 
the gloomy street in which the hotel stood, Achille Deligny passed me, 
coming from the house. 

‘I found Jean Comel alone, and looking ill, querulous, and nervous. 
He did not enter on the business for which he had summoned me at 
once, but began to complain that Clémence had been asking him for 
money and prying into his affairs. The old man seemed half frightened 
and half angry. His hearing had always been particularly acute, and 
I was not inclined to set the impression down to fancy, when he told 
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me he had heard steps in the room overhead during Clémence’s absence; 
but on summoning the servants, found they had not entered those 
rooms, which, they had added, were, as M. Comel knew, always kept 
locked now. I thought I could have accounted for the steps; but I 
did not say so. I only endeavoured to soothe the old man, and restore 
him to composure. 

“You must take the money to the bank, Antoine,” he said, recur- 
ring to his former proposition, as if there had been no interval of time 
since he had first made it, “as soon as we have time to undo my 
robe de chambre and take it out, for it must all go together. 
| ‘There was a growing senility about his manner—a frequent re- 
| petition of a sentence, a maundering tone, a droop of the lip and eye- 
lid—which suggested to me, that life was closing rapidly for the poor 

old man. I determined to tell Clémence my opinion on the earliest 
| opportunity, and to urge her to care and dutifulness for the short re- 
mainder of the time during which he could claim them. Then I asked | 
him what was the business on which he had sent for me. It was 
briefly this: A short time after Aline’s marriage, Mademoiselle de 
Corandeuil had presented to her the jewels which had been bequeathed 
to her by her mother, and which were, of course, useless to her in her 
life of seclusion. 'These jewels Aline had not taken to England, as she 
was in deep mourning for her child. She had now written to Comel, 
saying, that as the absence of herself and the Count was likely to be 
| prolonged, and as she should attend the English court after a time, 
she required her jewels, which her friend, Madame Delasborde, would 
take to her. She gave minute directions respecting the articles to be 
sent, also her friend’s address, and concluded thus: “I do not wish 
them to be sent to Madame Delasborde in the box which at present 
contains them; so you will get Antoine to pick the lock carefully (I 
have the key here), and transfer them to an equally safe but smaller 
receptacle. Let him then carefully preserve the box with its remain- 
ing contents for me; and remember, I wish mo one to know of the 
directions I give you. It is useless that any one should learn the 
whereabouts of the jewels.” 
“Madame la Comtesse has become very suspicious all in a minute,” 
growled old Comel. “Of course I am not going to tell any body 
about the diamonds; but I can’t see the good of changing them from 
one box to another—can you ?” 
i “ Certainly not,” I said; “nor the good of picking the lock in order 
! to do it. We must not send the box, I suppose; but I shall make a 
’ | new key, and then I can re-close the box and put it in the safe, and 




























keep the key myself, instead of keeping the box; so I will go and get 
some wax, and take the impression of the lock at once. And by the 


) way,” I said, smiling, “you had better give me the Countess’s letter, 
lest any accident should befal it.” 


‘The sudden and unreasonable anger with which Comel heard my 
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proposition was another symptom of the rapid breaking-up which I 
saw he was undergoing. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” he said. “I have not been in- 
tendant of Corandeuil for so many years, to be told that I cannot be 
trusted not to show a letter.” 

‘I went away in an uneasy state of mind—uneasy at Comel’s evi- 
dent decline, and uneasy about Clémence. I returned with all possible 
rapidity, but not until two or three hours had elapsed, and then I found 
Jean Comel in a heavy sleep. I summoned Clémence and the servants, 
told them I thought this slumber looked like illness, and questioned 
them closely upon his usual habits. He had not quitted the apartment 
in my absence, and had merely taken the dowillon always served to him 
at that hour of the day. After some time, and many efforts, I succeeded 
in rousing him, and at length, having sent away the others, I made the 
old man understand the purpose with which I was there. He handed 
me the key of the safe, which I opened, and took from its recesses a 
heavy but small chased iron casket, which I could remember having 
seen, when a child, standing on the guéridon in the dressing-room of the 
former Countess of Corandeuil. I carefully took off the impression of 
the lock in wax, replaced the casket, and having fastened the bolts and 
locks of the safe, gave the key once more to the old man, bade him 
farewell, and went in search of Clémence. She was not to be found. 
I sent a servant to inquire if she was in Mademoiselle de Corandeuil’s 
apartments ; but received an answer in the negative. While I waited for 
the servant’s return, I fancied I heard a step overhead in the dismantled 
apartment of the Count. I examined the door which opened into the 
corridor closely; it was locked, and the key withdrawn. Having learned 
that Clémence was not with Mademoiselle de Corandeuil, and that the 
concierge had not seen her pass out, I went round through a bye-street 
to the back of the hotei, and carefully examined such of the windows 
as were within view. The contrevents of all the unused apartments 
were closely shut. While thus engaged, I noticed for the first time, 
that « small iron gate was inserted in the garden wall, near the angle 
at which it was joined by Mademoiselle de Corandeuil’s apartments. 
This gate opened into the dark and narrow street which lay at the back 
of the hotel. I touched the gate; it was open. Here then was the 
explanation of Clémence’s absence: of course she could go out unseen 
by the concierge: of course, also, Deligny could come in, for there 
were no watchers to be feared, the only windows he would have to pass 
before being those of the apartment whose gentle tenant was blind. 

‘I went home troubled and perplexed, but firmly determined to seek 
an explanation with Clémence on the following day. This had become 
4 necessity for my sister’s sake and for Jean Comel’s. 

‘I made the key, working at it when alone next day, and on the fol- 
lowing evening I went to the Count’s hotel. The summer was in its full 
splendour now ; and, troubled and uneasy as I was, I enjoyed the calm, 
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rich, glowing beauty of the evening. It seemed to me as if I then saw 
all familiar objects far more distinctly than usual, and also that I per- 
ceived many which I had never before noticed. As I neared my desti- 
nation, some impulse made me turn my steps into the narrow street. 
I drew near the little iron gate, and looked in. It wanted fully two 
hours to the long-tarrying darkness of a summer’s evening, and yet a 
tall candle was burning close to one of the windows of the blind lady’s 
apartment. It was impossible to mistake the meaning of this circum- 
stance, impossible to doubt that the light was a signal placed there by 
Clémence, to be interpreted by Deligny. 

‘Clémence was in the room with Comel when I entered it. The old 
man was half-slumbering in his chair ; his face looked wan and wasted 
in the evening light. On Clémence’s pale cheeks I discerned the traces 
of tears ; and the movement of her hands as she busied herself with her 
needlework was tremulous. 

“Tam come on particular business to your husband, madame,” I 
said, “ and I must beg you to leave us.” 

‘She looked at me, and, I suppose, something in my tone roused her 
anger to an extent that set her prudence at defiance, for she replied : 

“T know your business with my husband, Antoine Leroux, and I 
know there is a key to madame’s jewel-box in your pocket. She has 
been very cautious with me; it is a pity she did not begin to be so 
sooner,”—up to this point she had spoken excitedly, but now, with a 
side-glance at Comel, she dropped her voice to a hissing whisper, as she 
said,— then she would not have left one of her valuables in my charge.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I said, questioning her strange manner rather 
than her words. 

“O, don’t you know? Only a pawn-tickel,” she said; and she swept 
angrily away. 

‘I roused Jean Comel up; and we proceeded to open the safe and 
the casket, and to take out the jewels, which we transferred to an 
ordinary jewel-box. To my surprise, remembering my sister’s instruc- 
tions, I found nothing of importance in the box when the gems had 
been removed ; nothing at all, indeed, but a rough bracelet made of 
dried berries, such as I remembered we had been used to make when 
we were children, and which lay on the white paper that lined the 
bottom of the box. 

“Well, M. Comel,” I said, “there is nothing of any value here, and 
my pains in making the key are thrown away. The Countess must 
have been mistaken about the contents of the box; and now when 
are we to send the jewels ?” 

‘As I spoke, a servant knocked at the door, and informed Comel 
that Madame Delasborde desired to speak with him, but declined to 
leave her carriage. 

“What a fortunate coincidence, M. Comel!” Isaid. “This saves us 
all trouble about the jewels. She has come for them, no doubt. I 
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suppose Madame Delasborde is an oid friend of the Countess? You 
have seen her before ?” 

“No, I have not,” he answered gruffly. “Do you think I have 
nothing to do but look after the Countess’s grand visitors? I know ~ 
her name, that’s all. I told you so yesterday.” 

‘He had not told me any thing of the kind; but I did not contradict 
him about such a trifle in his querulous humour. He told the man to 
give him his arm to the porte-cochére, and limped slowly out, Auguste 
giving a backward glance at the open doors of the safe, somewhat won- 
dering, no doubt, that I was left alone in the apartment. The expres- 
sion of the man’s face made me smile. I remembered that he did not 
know I was the brother of his mistress. I thought, strangely enough, 
that no one knew me in that relation but Comel and Clémence, and, I 
supposed, Deligny ; and then, but without any bitterness or regret, I 
thought of the vast gulf which lay between Aline’s fortunes and mine. 
Her fortunes! Ah, if any thing should harm, should even endanger 
them ! 

‘As I thought thus, Comel came back and told me Madame Delas- 
borde had come for the jewels. She produced an order for them in 
Aline’s handwriting, and a receipt in her own. I carried the casket to 
the porte-cochére, delivered it into the hands of an elegant lady, who sat 
in a fine carriage, and saw her drive away with her valuable charge. 

“You have locked the safe, of course, M. Comel?” I said, as I 
arranged the dominoes for our invariable recreation. 

‘“‘ Of course I have,” he said, shortly and angrily. 

‘Presently Clémence came in, with traces of tears on her cheeks and 
a sullen expression lowering upon her features. She sat down beside 
her husband’s chair, but did not speak. Our game passed almost in 
silence. Occasionally Comel nodded and slumbered ; but invariably, 
when I attempted to arouse him, and to direct his attention to the 
dominoes, he answered me angrily. The strange mixture of semi- 
stupefaction and irritability in all his manner impressed me seriously. 

‘ After our game had lasted for some time, and while Comel was in 
one of his fitful sleeps, Auguste came to Clémence, and said that there 
was a person at the concierge’s lodge inquiring for M. Deligny, and 
that the person said he had called at his lodgings, and had been re- 
ferred to Comel for information. 

“M. Deligny has left Paris for a month,” said Clémence abruptly, 
without raising her eyes. Auguste left the room, and our dreary game 
went on for a little, until old Comel again sank into a semi-slumber. 

“ Clémence,” I said cautiously, and in as kind a tone as I could 
assume, “I have something to say to you, which, for the sake of old 
times, you must hear. Yon will not refuse me, I know. After Comel 
has retired, may I speak with you ?” 

‘She did not reply for a moment, but then answered, in a restrained 
whisper, rendered almost needless by the old man’s sleep : 
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“How can I? You know Comel sleeps in the alcove there ; and 
there is no room open but this, and the next, which is mine.” 

“ Clémence,” I said, “dear Clémence, do not fear me. What I 
have to say to you, I have to say in the interest of us all. Let me see 
you by the same means as those another uses. It is better the con- 
cierge and the servants should know nothing of my presence here at 
an unusual hour. Let me come as he comes, through the little garden- 
gate,”—she started, and her work fell from her hands,—“ through the 
glass-door into the passage beside mademoiselle’s rooms ; and let me 
wait for you in Aline’s dressing-room.” 

“My God !” she said, “all is then discovered ‘!” 

‘There was something terrible in the agony of this exclamation, 
uttered, as it was, in the lowest whisper. 

“ No, Clémence,” I said, “nothing is discovered ; only I know some- 
what and divine more. Have no fear of me; I will help, not injure 
you. Hush! Comel wakes.” 

‘I rattled the dominoes. Once more the old man lent a feeble 
attention to the game. Clémence withdrew to her attendance on 
Isabelle de Corandeuil ; and at the usual hour I took my leave, ex- 
changing a gruff good-night with the concierge, as he responded by a 
growl and a lusty pull to my “cordon, s’il vous plait.” 

‘I wandered for an hour through the quiet streets, always quiet 
in that gloomy quarter, trying to arrange in my mind the order of 
the coming interview; but in vain. My thoughts were wayward, and 
took their own rambling, desultory course. Now they rambled off to some 
trifling circumstance of our childhood, some little joy or sorrow which 
had befallen Aline and me ; again to some incident of my business, or 
my pleasures in Paris; but I could not keep my attention fixed for 
five minutes together on the serious events of the past, or the serious 
aspects of the present. At last, when midnight had sounded on all 
sides of me, and when the beautiful summer moon was shining benignly 
on my path, I turned and sought the little gate through which I was 
to approach what I felt must be a painful and momentous interview. The 
narrow street was dark and empty, as I glanced around, before I 
opened the gate. The next moment I had passed through it and the 
glass door, and Clémence was guiding me noiselessly towards my sister’s 
room. We entered the apartment, and she softly shut the door, and 
then withdrew the shade of a small lantern which she carried, and 
set the light upon the floor in a corner, cautiously heeding the possi- 
bility of a gleam being seen through any chink in the window-shutters. 
How grim and ghastly the old-fashioned chamber looked, with its 
swathed furniture, and muffled hangings, and dim ceiling covered with 
portraits of an entire Olympus of dishevelled gods and goddesses, mere 
lumps of dingy colour in the mean futile glimmer of the lantern! 
How indistinct all these things were; and yet how distinctly I saw them, 
how distinctly I see them still! I sat down on a high old-fashioned 
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causeuse, and gently placed Clémence beside me. She was very pale, 
and a perceptible tremor shook her. 

“Clémence,” I said, “you are in the power of a bad and dan- 
gerous man. I don’t speak to you of this only because his ‘power 
over you may endanger, if indeed it has not endangered, my sister’s 
peace. You and I have exchanged no confidences ; but each knows 
the secret that is in the possession of the other. Let us then talk 
of this, before we speak of your own position.” (In every word 
I said I kept before me the remembrance of the mistaken impression 
on Clémence’s mind relative to the paternity of Aline’s child, and 
her entire ignorance of the infant’s death. I bitterly regretted now 
that she had not been informed of the latter circumstance; there was 
none of that air dévote about Madame Comel which had made Clé- 
mence Dervaux redoubtable.) “Tell me the truth, Clémence,” I said ; 
“have you betrayed Aline to Deligny ?” 

“T have, Antoine,” the unhappy woman said slowly; “i have be- 
trayed her; I have betrayed her, and my husband, and myself, and my 
God. That man knows your sister’s secret ; but O, Antoine, he cannot 
harm her; to whom can his voice reach, except to those of his own 
class ? What danger is there that he can ever tell to any one who knows 
them, that the Count and Countess de Corandeuil are the parents of 
No. 608 among the enfans trouvés at L—? I don’t know what madness 
made me tell him, Antoine, and I know you cannot forgive me, and 
that Aline will not forgive me; neither ought she, for no treachery can 
be blacker than mine ; but men can make us do any thing, whether it 
be good or evil, while we love them, and he wrung this from me, as 
he has wrung every thing from me that he has wanted to know.” 

* And what has he wanted to know, Clémence, besides poor Aline’s 
sad secret ?” I asked, passing over her self-reproach, and the past tense 
in which she spoke of her love for Deligny, without comment, but 
taking careful note of both. 

“ Every thing that could help him to gain his wicked ends,” she 
continued, in a voice almost breathless with agitation and anger ; 
“he does not try to hide any of his wickedness from me now; he 
does not care, he does not think it worth his while. Why should 
he? I was fool enough to let him dupe me; why should he not 
be clever enough to dupe me still? But if we women are blind for a 
time—when we see, we see—and there is no blinding us twice. He 
blinded me, Antoine, by that pretence which seldom fails to deceive 
@ woman, but, once unmasked, is her protection against all future 
deceit. He blinded me by professions of love; but he forgot that 
jealousy follows in the train of such persuasion, and I have watched 
him, and found him out. Suspicion is in my nature, Antoine ; I loved 
him ; but the more I loved him, the less I trusted him; and I 
found him out. When he has succeeded in robbing Comel, and me, 
and the Countess too, or when the old man is dead, if he makes 
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up his mind to wait so long, and then take his chance of wringing his 
money out of me, I shall be thrown aside. I am now slighted, though 
such treatment is hardly safe or prudent ; and the woman whom he 
prefers to me, and always has preferred to me, with whom, perhaps he 
concocted his scheme for my ruin, will profit by it all.” 

‘I let her go on unchecked. Such was the vehemence of her 
passion, the absolute need she felt of giving it expression, that she 
did not see that I had not led her on to this revelation—that she 
did not perceive the strange and unexplained confidence which had so 
suddenly succeeded to her studied avoidance of me. 

“T tell you, Antoine Leroux,” she said, “that man is a devil. 
When he came to Corandeuil, after Charles Comel’s death, he heard 
from the neighbours, as he had heard in the first instance from his son, 
that Jean Comel was a rich man for his station; and his first idea 
was to get into Comel’s favour, through his grief for Charles. But he 
found that Comel felt, or expressed, more resentment of his son’s 
disobedience than regret for his death; and for the time he abandoned 
his design. At that time he saw me, and it was by my hands that he 
transmitted a letter from Charles to Aline. You know they had always 
been friends. I thought him inquisitive enough in the little I saw of him, 
but even then I liked him, and I Had never forgotten him; when he sud- 
denly made his appearance here one evening, shortly after the Count and 
Countess went to Englund. Time and the grave had long hidden all 
poor Charles’s faults, and my husband received Deligny as an old friend. 
He is clever and amusing, as you know, and he never wearied of 
telling stories of the war, of the Emperor, and of Charles, to Comel, 
while he laid silent siege to me by every means in the power of a 
man determined to gain an important and valuable point. He suc- 
ceeded only too well and too quickly, Antoine. My delusion was 
as complete as it was transient. I loved him with an infatuated love, 
and soon I had told him all I knew of Comel’s affairs, and, alas ! 
had betrayed the Countess’s secret to him. His cold and impatient 
manner, his abrupt turning from any subject of interest personal to 
myself, and his fierce anger when I declared my utter inability to 
procure money for him from my husband, first began to undeceive 
me. He scoffed and sneered at my folly in having married an old 
man, and not long ago learned how to untie his purse-strings; and 
he then declared if he could not get money out of Comel, he would 
out of the Count. He forced me to give him the ticket of the enfans 
trouvés, and threatened to make M. de Corandeuil purchase it at a 
high price, or even, if he did not succeed in this rascally design, to 
claim the child in virtue of the ticket, and confront the Count and 
Countess with him.” 

‘Clémence repeated the villain’s dastardly threat in a tone which 
told of the horror with which it had inspired her. But what were the 
feelings with which I heard it? What was the terror with which I 
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learned the danger which had hung, which was still hanging, over my 
sister’s head? Ifthe revelation of the false secret involved so much, 
what would come of the revelation of the true secret? I did not try to 
disguise my emotion from Clémence, who interpreted it by the extent 
of her own knowledge, and continued : 

“JT have suffered much, Antoine, from the apprehension that he 
would fulfil this threat; and my avoidance of you when he has 
been present, and my successful efforts to render your meetings with 
him as few as possible, have had their origin in a dread that if 
he knew what confidence Comel places in you, his anger would make 
him the more bent on injuring Aline and the Count. I do not know 
how you discovered that he and I were in the habit of meeting in 
these rooms, ror does it matter; but he was here the other day, when 
you came to see Comel. I was out, not having been able to return 
at the time that I had appointed to see him. He heard your voice, 
bent down, and listened at the door of Comel’s room, which he had 
contrived noiselessly to open. Comel was enumerating several sums 
of money, and the places in which they were deposited. You were 
writing them down from his dictation, and as he spoke, in order that 
you might do so, very distinctly, Deligny also made a memorandum 
of them. He feared to remain longer, lest he should be discovered ; 
and when I joined him, he told me what he had heard, and declared 
that, but that he believed the old man to be near his end, he would 
not wait to succeed to the money through a marriage with me, but 
would secure it at once.” 

‘TI ascertained, from Clémence’s disclosures, that the ruffian had not 
overheard the previous portion of the conversation between Comel 
and myself, and that he counted confidently on her inheriting the 
whole of the old man’s fortune. A moment’s reflection enabled me, 
as I thought, to see my way out of this labyrinth. On Comel’s death, 
Deligny, learning that Clémence had inherited only a comparatively 
small portion of his wealth, would relinquish all idea of marrying 
her, and turn his revengeful schemes upon me, the cause of his dis- 
appointment. I might then purchase his silence by the sacrifice of a 
portion of my inheritance, and so secure Aline against all danger. As 
I thought thus, Clémence continued, with less vehemence than before, 
but in a tone of sadness and of fear, which deeply impressed me : 

“He ordered me to keep him informed of any further meetings 
between you and Comel; and when, on the following morning, my 
husband sent me to ask you to come to him, I communicated my 
message to Deligny, who came to the end of the street with me. You 
may remember that I did not allow you to accompany me home.” 

“TI do remember it,” I said; “but I also remember that I met 
Deligny close to the hotel, evidently leaving it; so he cannot have 
played the eavesdropper again.” 

“Have you forgotten the little gate in the garden wall? He went 
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out at the porte-cochére, on purpose that you might see him, and then 
turned into the little street, and came into the hotel again by the little 
gate. Thus you would be convinced, as he wished you to be, that he 
was not in the house. I was not with Comel when you arrived; I was 
in the garden with Mademoiselle de Corandeuil, about to conduct her to 
her daily visit to the Church of the Carmes, and as I led her through 
the little gate, through which she always goes out, in preference to pass- 
ing the porte-cochére, Achille Deligny approached, making me a sign to 
be silent, and passed into the garden. With the quick instinct of the 
blind, Mademoiselle de Corandeuil felt that some one had passed us, 
and expressed uneasiness. I pacified her with difficulty and very imper- 
fectly, as I plainly perceived. She stayed an unusually long time in the 
church that day, and when at length we returned you were gone. I found 
Deligny in the Count’s room, and his manner terrified me. He seized 
me by the arm when I entered the room, and spoke low and rapidly. 
‘ Listen to me,’ he said, ‘ and be as little of a fool as you can. Your 
husband has had a letter from the virtuous Countess de Corandeuil, 
and that letter I must see. He has shown it to her brother, but has 
refused—the old idiot—to intrust it to his care. I must see it, and at 
once; before Leroux’s return; it is in the breast-pocket of the old 
man’s robe-de-chambre, and you must get it for me; do you hear? 
‘What do you want with a letter of the Countess’s?’ I said; but he 
only cursed my folly, and reiterated his command. ‘I say J must have 
at,’ he hissed; ‘and if you do not get it for me at once, worse will come 
of it.’ I left him, terrified, and with a heavy heart, and went to my 
husband’s room. I tried every stratagem I could think of, to induce 
him to take off the robe-de-chambre, and failing that, to abstract the 
letter; but all was in vain. He was querulous, and vaguely suspicious 
of me, I suppose because, pressed and worried by Deligny, I had on 
some late occasions asked him for money; and I was obliged to return 
to Deligny, and tell him that all my efforts were fruitless. He was 
savagely angry at my failure and at the delay, and he desired me to 
bring him the bouillon always served to my husband at that hour. 
‘What are you going to do?’ I asked him in an agony of fear ; ‘are 
you going to poison the old man? ‘Curse you for a fool and a 
hypocrite’ he said; ‘you mus¢ affect such a suspicion—it could not 
be real, or it would be too idiotic even for you! No, I mean Comel 
to sleep for an hour or two, until I make the use which I require of 
the letter now in his pocket. I suppose I still looked doubtful; for 
he said, ‘ Don’t you see, that to poison the old man would be to do 
you the best service in my power; would be to rid you of your hus- 
band and your lover too? You would only have to denounce me to 
justice, and any little betrayal of your tender confidence into which I 
might be tempted would go for nothing under such circumstances. 
Tush, woman ; do as I tell you, and do not trouble yourself to think.’ 
“T obeyed him; I brought the bouillon, into which he dropped a 
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small quantity of fluid from a little bottle he carried about him. 
Comel grumbled and found fault with the bouillon, which, he said, 
tasted stale; became drowsy shortly after drinking it, and sunk into 
the heavy sleep in which you found him. I took the letter from his 
pocket as soon as I saw he was really asleep, and gave it to Deligny, 
who ordered me to leave the room, and locked the door after me, adjust- 
ing the key so that it would have been impossible for me to see what 
he was doing, had I watched him—a precaution which he sneeringly 
explained tome. The letter was in his possession when you returned; 
and when you questioned me about Comel’s sleep, my fear was so great 
that nothing but my greater fear of Deligny kept me from telling 
you the truth. I did not dare to see you again, and hid myself in one 
of the dismantled rooms until you were gone. 

“Tn the evening Deligny came as usual, and sat down to a game of 
dominoes with Comel. The old man was still drowsy and heavy, and had 
probably forgotten all about the Countess’s letter. He was dressed in his 
usual old-fashioned attire for the evening, and when Deligny handed me 
the paper, I had no difficulty in slipping it, unnoticed, into the pocket 
of the robe-de-chambre, hanging up within the alcove. I saw nothing 
of Deligny afterwards till this evening. I contrived to read Aline’s 
letter before my husband locked it up in the safe, and I felt offended 
that its contents had been concealed from me. I think I sought a 
kind of refuge from my trouble and alarm by hardening my heart 
against her—by wishing that she might suffer, if not wrong, at least 
inquietude. I had sinned and was suffering; she had sinned, why 
should she not suffer also? You shudder, Antoine; you think she has 
suffered ; you think the death of the little vicomte was a great punish- 
ment; and perhaps it was; but it did not take her name and her state 
from her; and I think Aline loved these best. All day I had nursed 
these angry feelings, and when you came I gave vent to them, as 
you remember. I had previously lighted a candle and placed it in 
mademoiselle’s window, as a signal to Deligny that I could only see 
him at the gate this evening, for mademoiselle and Comel both needed 
my services, both being ailing; and when I left the room I went to 
the gate. He was close at hand, and was dressed warmly, as if for 
a journey. His tone had quite changed since the previous day; he 
was once more tender and affectionate to me, and told me, with many 
expressions of concern, that he was obliged to leave me for a month. 
The explanation he gave was, that an uncle of his had just died at 
Rouen, and he had been summoned for the affairs of the succession. 
He gave me an address, begged me to write to him, made a hurried 
apology for his conduct of the previous day, and left me almost stunned 
at the suddenness of his departure, yet sensibly relieved by it. His 
pretences can never deceive me again, though I feigned to accept his 
excuses and to believe his protestations. When men have made 
hypocrites of women, they are apt to forget that they may exercise 
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the art they have learned upon their teachers. A few hours only have 
passed, and yet I feel as if an entire age of peace had rolled over me. 
Antoine, I have been very guilty; but I am penitent. Do not think 
it is only because I have discovered the utter baseness of the man I 
loved; it is not quite so, though it may be mainly; no, I never had 
one happy hour in all my guilty joy. And now, Antoine, now there is 
breathing time ; he is gone; let us take counsel together; tell me what 
there is to fear. Nothing till he returns. But what then? Can I 
not escape from him? Can I not get the Count’s permission, and per- 
suade Comel to return to Corandeuil? Deligny would not venture to 
follow me thither; he would know that detection of our relations 
must there be inevitable. No, he will wait till my husband’s death 
before he again molests me, if, when he returns to Paris, he finds I 
have escaped him for the present.” 

‘I remembered what relief it was in my power to give her, by tell- 
ing her that she was not to be Comel’s sole heir, and that I thought 
Deligny would hardly marry her to procure so small a sum, as that to 
which I felt sure I had it in my power to induce Comel to limit her 
inheritance. It would have been pleasant to tell her this; to tell her 
also, that she should be only nominally impoverished, and for her own 
protection ; but it was better, safer, not to do so; I could not trust her 
discretion, and I did not wish to direct Deligny’s rage against myself 
sooner than it needs must be so directed. I therefore kept silence 
on this point, and acquiesced in Clémence’s view of the advisability 
of their quitting Paris. The danger was at least deferred by Deligny’s 
absence ;—as Clémence had said, it gave us breathing time. 

‘There was much that was exaggerated, I thought, in Clémence’s 
fear of this man. My fear of him was based on Aline’s interest only ; 
but I could hardly understand Clémence’s. I had sought this inter- 
view with her with the intention of placing before her my opinion of 
her husband’s condition, of urging her to decent and proper care of 
him, and to such caution and prudence in the management of her 
liaison with Deligny as might preserve her afterwards from scandal, 
when the time should have arrived at which she would be enabled to 
marry her lover. To represent these things to her, and to discover 
exactly how much risk to Aline’s true secret had been incurred by 
Clémence’s revelation of her supposed secret,—this, and this only, had 
been my purpose; but now something additionally serious and sinister 
had been added to my apprehensions, though I was still far from 
sharing, or even understanding, Clémence’s fears. Her jealousy, her 
anger, and her disenchantment I thoroughly comprehended. 

‘The subsiding of her excitement, finally quenched by a long fit of 
silent weeping, which I permitted her to indulge undisturbed, while 
I meditated upon all she had told me, enabled me to question her in 
detail upon Deligny’s proceedings since their acquaintance had been 
renewed. I then discovered that she knew little or nothing of him 
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apart from the time he passed with her. He had given her a fluent and 
plausible account of his family and circumstances; but, of course, she 
had not had either inclination or means for its verification. The 
strong and painful impression on her mind was, that Deligny would 
possess himself of her husband’s money by violent means, if his 
return found them still in Paris; and though I sought to allay this 
fear by pointing out to her that such an attempt must be hopeless, 
as he had, by his communications to her, made his detection inevitable, 
I could not succeed in appeasing it. 

“What could he want with Aline’s letter?” she asked; “I cannot 
understand that. Why did he remain shut up with it for hours? 
There must have been some strong reason; what is it ?” 

‘Such were the questions she asked a score of times, and which I 
could only reiterate. 

‘To this mystery neither of us could find a clue. I turned the con- 
versation away from these speculations, of which we could make nothing, 
to the topic of Comel’s health. I told Clémence that I felt sure the 
old man was near his end; that I had seen many symptoms which in- 
duced me to believe that a fit of apoplexy or a stroke of paralysis was 
by no means an unlikely event in his case; I told her I would take the 
earliest possible opportunity of prevailing on Comel to transfer his 
hoards to the safe keeping of a bank. Clémence listened to me in- 
tently, and grew calmer and more cheerful as I spoke. I believe the 
woman’s sorrow for her sin was genuine and deep, and that the reso- 
lution she then formed of devoting herself to the pious task of sooth- 
ing the old man’s declining life was sincere and earnest. Through 
many long and weary years, father, it has been a great solace to me to 
remember and believe that. 

‘Many hours of the night wore away while the weeping woman and 
I discussed the subjects, in which we were so deeply interested, in all 
their bearings. The light of the lantern had been superseded by that 
of day long before we parted. When at length we bade each other 
farewell, it was at the little gate, which Clémence softly locked behind 
me. She stood grasping the iron bars with her hands, and with her 
pale and tear-stained face pressed against them, when I had passed out 
of the gate. She was still standing so when I turned, at the corner of 
the street, to look back at her.’ 














A SUNSET IDYL 


I was gazing on the sunset, 
Leaning on a rustic stile, 
With a young and dainty maiden 
Standing near me all the while. 
We were under apple-blossoms, 
Pearled with gleaming drops of rain, 
And we heard the dreamy music 
Of a brooklet in the lane. 


And the dying sunset linger’d 
Round this maiden queen of girls ; 
Won a brightness from her glances, 
Gave a sparkle to her curls. 
Then I spoke of summer evenings, 
And of rambles in the dells ; 
But I only thought of wooing, 
And the sound of marriage-bells. 


And I dream’d of all the gladness 
That a wedding-morn would bring,— 
Of a round and rosy finger 
Circled with a golden ring! 
In the warm and purple distance, 
Ivy-clasp’d, the church was seen ; 
With the maiden there I’d wander’d, 
Often there—in dreams—had been! 


Midst the lilies and the lilacs, 
In the summer’s lustrous eves, 
Have our whispers oft been mingled 
With the fluttering of the leaves. 
In such moments love and beauty 
Fill the heart—there linger long ; 
Like the charm for ever present 
In the poet’s sweetest song. 


When no longer glow’d the sunset, 
Still I leant upon the stile ; 
And the maiden gave her promise— 
Yes, her promise—with a smile. 
Memory still turns to that sunset, 
Of that evening fondly tells, 
And the morning when we listen’d 
To the sound of marriage-bells. 


QUALLON. 











